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Photo  sliows  tlu‘  (^.iTiico  booth  at  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  (iroeers’  Convention  in 
Kansas  Citv.  Thoiisaiuls  of  grocers  stopped  here, 
talkt'd  with  Canco  representatives,  asked  <jiies- 
tions  ahoiit  merchandising  canned  foods,  went 
aw  a>  as  better  salesmen  for  your  products.  Such 
aetivitv  is  part  of  Caneo’s  program  to  spur  can¬ 
ned  food  sales — to  help  sell  more! 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  String  Beans 

0  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 


JUICE 

DRAIN 
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#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
Canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get  a 
pack  of  better  quality.  This  has  been 
proven  many  times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

anut  act  ure  rs  of  V  tners,  Vtner  Feeders^  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Ad  justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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Conners  who  pock  their  food  products  with 
Cerelose  (Dextrose)  hove  demonstrated  that  after 
months  on  the  shelf,  the  original  flavor,  color  and 
texture,  have  completely  withstood  the  “test  of 
time”.  Dextrose  is  a  distinct  reducing  agent.  Since 
deterioration  of  canned  foods  is  chiefly  due  to 
oxidation,  it  is  evident  that  Dextrose  increases 
shelf  life. 

Furthermore,  Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural 


flavor  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  its  sweetening  action  is  faster, 
and  Dextrose,  a  pure  refined  sugar,  does  not  cloy 
the  taste. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  use  of  Dextrose. 
Expert  technical  advice  will  be  provided  without 
cost  or  obligation — and  free  samples  of  Dextrose 
will  be  supplied  for  experimentation.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  please  write  to 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  COMPANY,  17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ontinenlal  is  l)i«s  enoii«;h  to  be 


able  to  fulfill  any  order,  anyliine, 


aiivwbere.  \el.  Conliiienlal  bas 


not  lost  its  ability  to  »:ive  quick 
personalized  service  wberever  it  is 


needed.  That’s  wbv  Continental 


has  been  chosen  to  ser\e  so  many 
canners,  both  lar«j;e  and  small. 


Mr.  F.  G.  Soxman— Wisconsin 
Sales  Representative 


Servinjj;  canners  in  Wisconsin,  these 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


representatives  are  well  known  for 
the  friendly,  yet  expert  assistance 
they  render.  Besides  their  own 
experience  and  knowledge,  they 
offer  Continental’s  complete  facil¬ 


ities  and  vast  resources  in  the 


solution  of  any  problem. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Nichols  — W  isconsin 
Sales  Representative 
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EDITORIALS 


The  standards  interpreted— in  the  last 

two  issues  we  have  given  you  the  full  wording  of 
the  Standards  adopted  for  canned  tomatoes,  and 
for  other  tomato  products.  Again  the  Government 
pays  you  the  compliment  of  allowing  time  for  correc¬ 
tion,  if  you  deem  such  necessary,  before  making  the 
rules  definite.  However,  the  effective  date  of  the 
ruling  is  set  as  January  1st,  1940,  and  the  enforcement 
authorities  have  said,  as  plainly  as  words  can  make  it, 
that  any  sales  of  such  products  on  and  after  that  date 
must  comply,  regardless  of  when  the  goods  may  have 
been  packed.  Food  and  drug  producers  might  have 
expected  that  following  the  delay  pushed  through  Con¬ 
gress,  advancing  the  date  from  June  25th,  1939,  to 
January  1st,  1940,  and  possibly  to  July  1st,  1940.  The 
Department,  we  feel  sure,  would  have  given  plentiful 
days  of  grace,  where  conditions  warranted  it,  but  the 
busy-bodies  demanded  and  secured  a  law  to  that  effect ; 
so  the  days  of  grace  are  out.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  canners,  and  other  kindred  lines,  they  did  not 
favor  this  delaying  law;  it  was  not  of  their  making, 
nor  to  their  liking. 

Now  the  Standards  are  forthcoming,  and  more  may 
be  expected  as  time  rolls  on,  for  the  Department  in¬ 
tends  to  have  all  ready  when  the  great  day  comes. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  industry  regards  them. 
Re :  Canned  Tomatoes,  Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook,  Tri- 
State  Packers  Association,  “tomato  heaven”,  submits 
the  following  brief  of  instructions,  and  we  advise  all 
tomato  canners  to  regard  them  well : 

STANDARD  OF  QUALITY  OF  CANNED 
TOMATOES 

Effective  January  1st,  1940. 

The  Standard  of  Quality  for  canned  tomatoes 
under  the  new  law  differs  from  the  present 
McNary-Mapes  Standards  in  two  respects  as 
follows : 

DRAINED  WEIGHT  —  The  McNary-Mapes 
Standards  require  the  drained  weight  to  be  50 
per  cent  of  the  contents  of  the  can.  The  new 
standards  require  the  drained  weight  to  be  50 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  water  required  to  fill 
the  container. 

PEEL — The  McNary-Mapes  Standards  provides 
that  peel  present  in  cans  examined  shall  not 
AVERAGE  more  than  1  square  inch  of  peel  per 
pound  of  canned  tomatoes.  The  new  standards 
provides  that  there  be  not  more  than  one  square 


inch  of  peel  in  the  container  per  pound  of  canned 
tomatoes. 

The  effect  of  the  change  in  the  requirements  is 
that  more  tomato  meat  must  be  packed  in  the  cans 
than  have  been  required  heretofore  and  that  more 
care  must  be  exercised  in  removing  the  peel. 
Under  the  new  standards  no  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  average  amount  of  peel  found  in 
the  cans  examined.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
government  if  it  wishes  could  condemn  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  tomatoes  in  which  any  can  was  found  to 
contain  more  than  one  square  inch  of  peel  per 
pound  of  canned  tomatoes  in  the  container. 

For  your  information  the  total  capacity  of  water 
at  68  F.  of  the  cans  ordinarily  used  in  packing 
tomatoes  is  as  follows: 


No. 

1 — Short  . 

.  14.02 

oz. 

No. 

1— Tall  . 

.  16.70 

oz. 

No. 

2  . 

.  20.55 

oz. 

No. 

2U.  . 

.  29.79 

oz. 

No. 

3  . 

.  35.08 

oz. 

No. 

10  . 

.  109.43 

oz. 

Sufficient  tomatoes  must  be  put  in  the  cans  so  that 
after  processing  and  cooling  and  making  some 
allowance  for  break  down  in  shipment  the  drained 
weight  in  each  size  can  must  be  not  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  capacities  stated  above. 

These  new  standards  become  effective  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1940,  and  apply  to  all  tomatoes  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  regardless  of  the  date  packed. 

Very  sincerely, 

Frank  M.  Shook,  Secretary. 
The  same  authority  gives  valuable  advice  about  the 
standards  for  canned  corn.  He  says : 

“Member  Corn  Canners: 

The  proposed  standards  of  identity  for  canned 
corn  contemplate  several  changes,  especially  in 
connection  with  labeling.  The  recommendation  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  proposes  the  use  of 
the  word  ‘YELLOW’  in  describing  the  color  of 
the  golden  varieties  of  corn.  This  would  seem 
to  prevent  the  use  of  the  term  ‘GOLDEN  CROSS 
BANTAM’  on  labels.  The  word  ‘SWEET’  is  to 
be  used  on  the  labels  preceeding  the  word  ‘CORN’. 
This  will  drop  the  use  of  the  word  ‘SUGAR’. 

Another  regulation  would  require  the  statement 
on  the  labels  of  the  presence  of  sugar.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  drop  the  expression  ‘CREAM  STYLE’ 
and  use  the  term  ‘CRUSHED’. 
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On  the  pack  of  whole  kernel  corn  the  label 
statement  may  be  either  ‘WHOLE  KERNEL’  or 
‘WHOLE  GRAIN’. 

This  letter  is  not  only  for  your  information  but 
to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  expressing  your 
views  as  to  whether  or  not  a  protest  should  be 
filed  with  the  Hearing  Clerk  against  any  of  the 
proposals  above  mentioned.” 

And  while  all  this  shooting  and  shouting  are  going 
on,  let  us  administer  a  sedative  to  those  canners  of 
products  which  are  not  yet  under  advisement  or  con¬ 
sideration.  Back  on  February  15th,  1939,  the  F.  and 
D.  authorities  issued  an  exemption  for  many  products 
of  the  simpler  sort,  until  their  standards  could  be 
defined.  This  exemption  read,  as  you  will  recall  or 
can  find  in  your  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  of 
February  27th,  1939,  page  7,  or  in  the  N.  C.  A.  Infor¬ 
mation  Letter  of  February  18th,  1939,  No.  730 : 

“In  conformity  with  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  sec¬ 
tion  902  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (52  Stat.  1040  et  seq.,  21  U.  S.  C.  301  etc.  seq.) 
the  following  foods  having  common  or  usual  names 
are  hereby  designated  and  exempted  from  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  clause  (2)  of  section  403  (i)  of  the 
Act  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  hereof 
to  permit  the  formulation,  promulgation,  and 
effective  application  of  definitions  and  standards 
of  identity  therefor  as  provided  by  section  401  of 
the  Act.” 

Canned  foods  among  enumerated  included :  milk, 
unmixed,  immature  canned  vegetables,  unmixed  canned 
fruits,  canned  oysters,  clams,  shrimp,  and  fish  roe; 
sauerkraut  and  fruit  preserves. 

There  is  a  reservation  which  goes  with  this,  to  the 
effect  that  when  definitions  and  standards  have  been 
adopted,  a  notice  of  90  days  grace  will  be  given. 
Otherwise  the  two  year  vacation  applies.  It  is  worth 
remembering  by  those  of  you  who  are  unnecessarily 
worrying  yourselves. 

WATCH  THIS — Here  is  a  move  that  deserves  the 
support  of  everyone  of  you  and  if  you  do  not  comply 
you  will  be  very  foolish.  The  N.  C.  A.  Information 
Letter  of  July  29th  reminds  you,  under  this  title: 

SWELL  ALLOWANCES 
COMMITTEE  URGES  CANNERS  TO  KEEP 
RECORD  OF  SWELLS  OCCURRING  IN 
STORAGE 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Joint  Conference 
Committees  of  Canners  and  Distributors  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  January,  the  chairman  of  the  Canners’ 
Committee  offered  a  resolution  recomending  a  50 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  flat  swell  allowances 
tentatively  agreed  upon  at  a  joint  committee  meet¬ 
ing  in  1924.  There  was  objection  to  this  on  the 
part  of  some  representatives  of  the  distributors, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  no  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  Joint  Committee  before  next  January 
(1940).  In  the  meantime,  both  canners  and  dis¬ 
tributors  are  to  collect  such  recent  information 
as  they  can  regarding  actual  swells  found  in 
various  canned  foods. 


Canners  were  urged  in  the  Information  Letter 
for  March  4,  1939,  to  keep  a  record  of  claims  re¬ 
ported  to  them  for  actual  swells  during  1939. 
Furthermore,  the  unusually  large  carryover  in 
canners’  hands  during  the  last  couple  of  seasons 
may  prove  an  additional  source  of  valuable  and 
recent  data  as  to  the  percentage  of  swells  actually 
developing  during  these  protracted  periods  of  can¬ 
nery  storage.  Canners  will  thus  be  able  to  furnish 
first-hand  information  regarding  swells. 

How  much  and  what  character  of  data  the  dis¬ 
tributors  will  collect  and  submit,  it  is  impossible 
to  predict.  However,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
agree  to  any  reduction  in  flat  swell  allowance, 
unless  the  canning  industry  can  justify  such  re¬ 
duction  by  ample  data  showing  actual  percentage 
of  swells  in  various  canned  foods. 

Members  can  undoubtedly  furnish  valuable  data 
on  “swells”  in  canned  foods  that  have  been  held  in 
their  warehouses  for  several  months  or  more,  and 
such  information  may  be  very  helpful  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  data  should  be  prepared  in  duplicate 
and  should  include  the  name  of  the  product,  the 
type  and  size  of  container,  and  the  period  during 
which  stored.  One  copy  should  be  sent  to  Frank 
Gerber,  chairman.  Conference  Committee,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Michigan,  and  the  other  to  the  Washington 
office  of  this  Association.  (National  Canners 
As.sociation,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  SALMON 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 
Subchapter  A — Alaska  Fisheries 
Part  20Jf — Bristol  Bay  Area  Fisheries 

ECTION  204.13  is  hereby  amended  to  curtail  the 
commercial  salmon  fishing  season  in  the  Kvichak- 
Naknek  district  of  the  Bristol  Bay  area,  as 
follows : 

§  204.13  Seasonal  closed  periods,  commercial  sal¬ 
mon  fishing.  Commercial  fishing  for  salmon  is  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  period  from  6  o’clock  antemeridian  July 
25  to  6  o’clock  antemeridian  August  3 :  Provided,  That 
in  the  Kvichak-Naknek  district  such  fishing  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  6  o’clock  postmeridian  July  22  to  6  o’clock 
antemeridian  August  3:  Provided  fw'ther.  That  in 
the  Ugashik  district  such  fishing  is  prohibited  from 
6  o’clock  antemeridian  July  28  to  6  o’clock  ante¬ 
meridian  August  10.  (Sec.  1,  44  Stat.  752,  Sec.  2,  43 
Stat.  465;  48  U.S.C.  221,  225.) 

Harold  L.  Ickes, 

July  21,  1939.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

SEPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

OCTOBER  30-31,  NOVEMBER  31,  1939 — Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  31st  Annual  Convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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THE  BEST  YET  TO  COME 

Address  by  H.  A.  BAKER,  president  American  Can  Co. 

Presented  at  Massachusetts  institute  of  Technology  Food  Conference,  Friday  Night,  June  30,  1939 


Food  preservation  for  marketing'  in  packaged  form 
has  greatly  changed  since  1908,  when  I  first  began 
work  in  that  field.  A  large  army  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  workers  has  sprung  into  activity  at  colleges, 
technical  schools,  industrial  and  commercial  labora¬ 
tories,  using  the  resources  of  chemistry,  physics,  bac¬ 
teriology,  agriculture,  metallurgy,  engineering  and 
other  sciences. 

I  am  personally  very  happy  that  I  have  had  some 
small  part  in  helping  develop  and  increase  this 
scientific  army.  Much  greater  must  be  the  pride  and 
satisfaction  of  some  of  the  earlier  pioneers,  of  whom 
we  need  here  mention  only  one  name — that  of  Dean 
Prescott. 

As  a  measure  of  achievement  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  canning  industry,  including  its  allied  can  and  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturing  industries,  has  expanded  ten¬ 
fold  during  the  lifetime  of  those  present  at  this 
conference. 

From  the  time  of  Nicholas  Appert,  who  established 
the  basis  of  the  canning  industry,  and  Peter  Durand, 
who  in  1810  conceived  and  patented  the  idea  of  using 
tinplate  cannisters  (afterwards  known  as  cans),  an 
enormous  amount  of  experimental  work  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  what  was  originally  largely  an  art  and  only 
partially  a  science  of  food  preservation  in  hermetic 
containers.  The  tinplate  industry  developed  rapidly 
to  fulfill  the  demands  brought  about  by  decreased  prices 
of  canned  foods  with  their  increased  quality  and  ad¬ 
vantages.  After  reaching  its  first  stabilization  in 
large-scale  production  methods,  the  tinplate  industry 
did  not  change  materially  for  many  years.  But  in  the 
last  ten  years,  or  more  particularly  in  the  last  five 
years,  an  enormous  improvement  has  come  into  that 
field.  This  improvement  in  tinplate  manufacture  is 
answering  the  insistent  demands  of  progressive  can 
manufacturers  and  is  opening  up  new  vistas  and 
possibilities. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  large-scale  continuous  hot  roll 
and  cold  roll  reduction  direct  from  enormous  6,000 
pound  to  8,000  pound  heated  steel  slabs,  which  are 
speedily  turned  into  hot-band  coils  approximately 
1  10th  of  an  inch  thick,  which,  when  cooled  and  prop¬ 
erly  prepared,  are  then  speedily  reduced  by  cold  roll 
reduction  to  black  plate  in  coil  form  a  mile  or  more  in 
length,  1  100th  of  an  inch  thick,  plus  or  minus,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  gauge  or  thickness  required  by  tinplate 
specifications.  Moreover,  this  process  has  given  the 
manufacturer  complete  control  of  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  steel  so  that  can  manufacturers’  specifica¬ 


tions  can  now  be  met.  It  is  possible  to  produce  low 
phosphorous,  low  silicon  steel  that  was  impractical  by 
the  old  hot-pack  or  multiple  folded  sheet  method,  where 
the  presence  of  phosphorous  (often  deliberately  added 
for  this  purpose)  was  depended  upon  to  keep  the  packs 
of  sheets  from  welding  together.  Tinplate  made  by 
this  new  method  is  susceptible  to  cold  roll  tempering 
so  that  almost  any  degree  of  desired  stiffness  or  soft¬ 
ness  may  be  obtained. 

The  test  of  the  national  value  of  this  development 
must  be  that  the  improved  quality  and  lowness  of  price 
shall  enable  tinplate  users  to  utilize  more  and  more  tin¬ 
plate  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  no  technological 
unemployment  but  more  employment  in  the  tinplate 
industry,  together  with  more  employment  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  using  this  product. 

THE  CAN — In  the  present  setting  many  radically 
different  materials,  new  synthetics  as  well  as  improved 
older  types,  are  elbowing  each  other  in  competition 
for  the  ever  increasing  markets  for  packages  and 
packaging  materials.  Without  discussing  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  these  substitutes,  I  would  like  to  point  out  one 
interesting  thing  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  suitability 
of  tin  plate  for  preserving  foods  in  cans.  This  is  that 
a  tin  container,  hermetically  sealed,  holding  a  canned 
product,  is  not  merely  a  steel  container  coated  with  a 
thin  layer  of  metallic  tin,  but  is  also  coated  on  the 
inside,  in  the  case  of  many  foods,  with  a  protective 
minute  hydrogen  gas  film,  which  electrolytically 
serves  to  prevent  normal  solubility  of  the  metals,  and 
automatically  removes  residual  traces  of  oxygen  that 
might  be  left  in  the  sealed  can. 

Parenthetically,  one  might  wonder  how  else  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  cans  of  grapefruit  and  grapefruit 
juice  could  be  marketed  every  year.  This  hydrogen 
film  protection  is  important  when  one  considers  that 
neither  the  tin  coating  nor  the  additional  enamel  coat¬ 
ings  are  entirely  free  from  imperfections.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  produce  this 
same  balanced  type  of  protective  coating  condition  with 
a  combination  of  any  other  metals.  The  congenial 
marital  combination  of  tin  and  steel  has  indeed  been 
a  happy  one  for  the  human  race,  and  particularly  for 
those  living  in  America. 

The  can  maker  has  not  been  found  wanting  in  de¬ 
veloping  machinery  for  high-speed  utilization  of  tin¬ 
plate,  and  although  machinery  has  been  profusely  de¬ 
veloped,  the  industry  is  not  guilty  of  having  produced 
technological  unemployment.  On  the  contrary  it  has, 
by  the  development  of  larger  usage,  vastly  increased 
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the  employment  of  labor,  not  only  in  its  own  field  but 
in  the  field  of  the  users  of  its  products.  For  instance, 
the  development  of  prepared  baby  foods,  citrus,  pine¬ 
apple,  tomato  and  other  juices  has  not  only  benefitted 
the  health  of  the  country  but  has  opened  the  fields  of 
labor  to  many,  has  provided  an  outlet  for  agricultural 
products,  and  has  proven  advantageous  from  an 
economic  standpoint  to  those  who  supply  necessary 
auxiliary  equipment,  materials  and  transportation. 

The  ideal  of  all  of  those  engaged  in  food  production 
must  be  that  the  public’s  interest,  health,  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  be  at  all  times  the  foremost  consideration. 
There  is  no  room  for  antagonisms  amongst  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  various  forms  of  food  preservation  for 
the  public.  There  is  room  for  winter-produced  as  well 
as  seasonally-produced  fruits  and  vegetables  handled 
by  the  better  methods  in  refrigerated  cars.  There  is 
room  for  the  development  of  frozen  foods  and  we  are 
confident  that  there  will  always  be  room  for  canned 
foods,  particularly  if  the  same  care,  attention,  and 
effort  continue  for  their  improvement  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past. 

We  believe  that  healthy  competition  between  or 
amongst  the  various  types  of  cans,  paper  packages, 
glass  containers  and  synthetic  films  that  are  used  to 
package  and  keep  food  products  well  and  safely,  means 
soundness  and  health  for  the  various  industries,  as  well 
as  national  industrial  advancement. 

Recently  a  gentleman  from  France,  who  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  canning  industry  in  that  country,  a.sked  me 
for  suggestions  that  might  be  helpful  in  developing  a 
larger  canning  business  in  his  country.  My  reply  was 
that  if  France  would  pay  less  attention  to  unusual, 
high-priced  specialties  in  cans,  and  would  preserve 
good,  sound  food  in  volume  at  a  price  that  was  attrac¬ 
tive  to  her  people,  she  could,  with  the  aid  of  her 
peculiarly  talented  cooks,  easily  establish  a  large  in¬ 
dustry  in  that  country. 

In  fact,  if  we  had  some  of  the  French  cooking  talent 
applied  to  the  wonderful  supply  of  sound,  excellent 
basic  foods  available  in  this  country  in  tin  cans,  we 
might  readily  double  the  use  of  canned  foods  in  the 
next  five  years.  Education  on  the  possibilities  along 
this  line  presents  one  of  the  biggest  opportunities  for 
our  industry. 

The  American  Can  Company,  through  its  Home 
Economics  Department,  working  through  home  eco¬ 
nomics  schools,  with  educational  programs  in  the 
schools,  and  through  special  channels  of  publicity,  is 
bending  every  effort  to  help  the  canners  and  merchants 
realize  this  opportunity. 

If  and  when  science  and  scientific  men  create  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  further  improvement  in  canned  foods, 
with  respect  to  quality,  cost  or  availability,  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  can  manufacturing  industry  and  its 
allied  industries,  and  their  canner  customers,  will  be 
perfectly  willing  to  scrap  all  obsolete  equipment  and 
.start  all  over  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  process 
is  continuously  going  forward  at  the  present  time.  This 
attitude  of  mind  and  willingness  to  face  the  changing 
future  has  been  a  national  asset  in  the  past,  and  will  be 
found  to  be  no  less  an  asset  for  the  future. 


DEFINITION  AND  STANDARD  OF  IDENTITY 
FOR  TOMATO  CATSUP 

Promulgated  July  25th,  1939,  Effective  January  1st,  1940 

EGULATION  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  for  fixing  and  establishing  a  reason¬ 
able  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  the 
food  known  under  its  common  or  usual  name  as 
tomato  catsup. 

53.010  Catsup,  Ketchup,  Catchup — Identity;  Label¬ 
ing  of  Optional  Ingredients  (a)  Catsup,  Ketchup, 
Catchup,  is  the  food  prepared  from  one  or  any  com¬ 
bination  of  two  or  all  of  the  following  optional 
ingredients ; 

(1)  The  liquid  obtained  from  mature  tomatoes  of 
red  or  reddish  varieties. 

(2)  The  liquid  obtained  from  the  residue  from  pre¬ 
paring  such  tomatoes  for  canning,  consisting  of  peel¬ 
ings  and  cores  with  or  without  such  tomatoes  or  pieces 
thereof. 

(3)  The  liquid  obtained  from  the  residues  from 
partial  extraction  of  juice  from  such  tomatoes.  Such 
liquid  is  obtained  by  so  straining  such  tomatoes  or 
residue,  with  or  without  heating,  as  to  exclude  skins, 
seeds  and  other  coarse  or  hard  substances.  It  is  con¬ 
centrated  and  is  seasoned  with  sugar  or  a  mixture  of 
sugar  and  dextrose  (refined  corn  sugar),  salt,  a  vine¬ 
gar  or  vinegars,  spices  or  flavoring  or  both,  and  onions 
or  garlic  or  both.  When  sealed  in  a  container  it  is  so 
proces.sed  by  heal,  before  or  after  sealing,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  spoilage. 

(b)  When  optional  ingredient  (2)  is  present,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  label  shall  bear  the  statement 
“Made  From — ’’  (or  “Made  in  Part  From — ”,  as  the 
case  may  be)  “Residual  Tomato  Material  from  Can¬ 
ning.”  When  optional  ingredient  (3)  is  present,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  th  elabel  shall  bear  the  .statement 
“Made  From — ”  (or  “Made  in  Part  From — ”,  as  the 
case  may  be)  “Residual  Tomato  Material  from  Partial 
Extraction  of  Juice.”  If  both  such  ingredients  are 
present,  such  statements  may  be  combined  in  the 
.statement  “Made  From  —  ”  (or  “Made  in  Part 
From — ”,  as  the  case  may  be)  “Residual  Tomato 
Material  from  Canning  and  from  Partial  Extraction 
of  Juice.”  Wherever  the  name  “Catsup,”  “Ketchup,” 
or  “Catchup”  appears  on  the  label  so  conspicuously  as 
to  be  easily  seen  under  customary  conditions  of  pur¬ 
chase,  the  statement  or  statements  herein  specified 
showing  the  optional  ingredients  pre.sent  shall  im¬ 
mediately  and  conspicuously  precede  or  follow  such 
name,  without  intervening  written,  printed,  or  graphic 
matter. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  regulation  hereby  prescribed 
and  promulgated  shall  become  effective  on  January 
1,  1940. 

Issued  this  25th  day  of  July,  1939. 

(Seal) 

H.  A.  Wallace, 
Secyetary  of  Ayricidture. 
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Xubbin  Grader 


The  new  CRCO  Nubbin  Grader  removes  short 
cuts,  loose  beans,  etc.,  from  cut  green  and  wax 
beans,  and  is  generally  used  immediately 
following  the  cutters  or  graders. 

Can  also  be  used  for  grading  small  fruits  and 
other  small  products. 


Send  for  Sinrial  Nubbin  Grader  Bulletin  N-1. 


Chlsholiri'Hi/Jeruo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
159  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


FOR  STRINGLESS 
GREEN  or 
WAX  BEANS 


CRCO  VNIT  GRADER 
CRCO  JUNIOR  GRADER 
CRCO  PRE-GRADER 


All  CRCO  Bean  Graders  — the  Unit,  Junior  and 
Pre-Grader — are  available  in  steel  frame  con¬ 
struction  with  the  exclusive  patented  cylinder 
which  automatically  clears  all  openings  at 
every  revolution,  thus  securing  unbroken  pro¬ 
duction  and  vastly  improved  grading. 


FOR  CUT  GREEN 
OR  WAX  BEANS 


Send  for  Special  Bidletin  BG-t  on  Bean  Graders. 


AuioiftcUic 

INSURANCE 

provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 


FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 


at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  .  CHICAGO 
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An  interpretation  of  the  R~P  Law 

Pay  Only  For  Advertising  Received 

By  ‘‘BETTER  PROFITS’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


canner  in  Wisconsin  writes : 

“In  many  editorials,  in  the  Trade  Press,  I  read 
that  the  Robinson-Patman  bill,  or  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  has  worked  wonders  for  the  independent  retailer. 
Your  magazine  also  tells  us  to  abide  by  the  law,  still  I  under¬ 
stand  at  least  two  of  the  large  canners  who  at  first  did  not 
make  payments  for  co-operative  advertising  have  recently 
started  such  support  of  distributors.  Who  is  right,  the 
sponsors  of  the  law  or  the  principals  who  still  believe  in 
the  plan  of  securing  dealer  co-operation,  and  who  are  still 
paying  for  it  in  some  way  or  another?” 

During  the  time  that  has  passed  since  the  bill  became 
a  law  we  have  had  a  chance  to  really  judge  of  its  effects, 
and  probably  few  if  any  will  deny  the  law  has  helped 
greatly  in  clearing  up  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the 
merchandising  of  foods.  The  drive  referred  to  in 
recent  editorials  in  this  publication,  re:  “net  prices,” 
shows  how  positively  the  large  distributors  feel  the 
application  of  the  law  to  be  burdensome,  to  say  the 
least,  and  how  anxious  they  are  to  avoid  being  bound 
by  it,  if  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  we  doubt  very 
much  if  any  manufacturer  or  canner  who  has  ever 
given  the  payment  of  advertising  allowances  for  actual 
support  rendered  a  fair  chance  to  work  has  any  reason 
to  complain.  In  the  majority  of  instances  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  full  the  co-operation  asked  for  or  expected. 

Last  week  a  friend  showed  me  the  reply  he  had 
received  from  a  Florida  packer  to  whom  he  suggested 
his  sponsored  group  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  a 
contract  for  co-operative  advertising.  The  answer  to 
his  letter  stated  the  principal  was  willing  to  go  along, 
on  special  occasions  when  advertising  was  called  for, 
but  that  they  had  no  desire  to  enter  regular  advertising 
contracts  running  over  a  period.  I  happen  to  know 
the  products  of  this  canner  have  never  been  advertised 
by  this  group,  that  the  members  carry  competitive 
brands,  that  one  or  two  of  them  are  paying  at  least 
2  per  cent  on  purchases  for  merchandising  support, 
and  I  am  certain  that  in  the  future  their  products  will 
be  featured  by  the  group  to  the  detriment  of  those  the 
manufacturer  of  which  does  not  care  to  pay  for  co¬ 
operative  advertising. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  those  who  have  at  some 
time  or  another  attempted  to  pay  reasonably  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  support  honestly  rendered 
are  satisfied  with  their  sales  increase  because  of  this 
support,  or  that  they  at  least  stay  in  the  running  while 
without  such  activity  on  their  part  others  would  make 
inroads  on  business  rightfully  theirs.  I  am  equally 
confident  some  manufacturers  are  secretly,  at  least, 
glad  that  the  law  was  passed  thereby  enabling  them 
to  avoid  continuing  payments  for  advertising  support 
claimed  and  never  delivered.  Let’s  look  again  at  the 
whole  matter  from  the  present  viewpoint. 


In  no  case  have  I  known  or  heard  of  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  any  enforcement  agency  to  pick  flaws 
in  any  agreement  for  the  payment  of  invoices  for  ad¬ 
vertising  by  distributors  or  distributor-sponsored 
groups  of  retailers,  when  the  payment  was  the  same  to 
all  classes  of  trade  in  the  same  line,  and  when  the 
terms  were  known  to  all.  It  is  apparent  then  that  any 
canner  may  pay  for  co-operative  advertising  by  his 
distributors  or  co-operative  groups  sponsored  by  him 
as  long  as  he  makes  the  same  offer  of  payment  to  all 
customers  in  the  same  class.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
in  all  cases  such  payments  ought  to  be  made  for  adver¬ 
tising  services  actually  rendered,  proof  of  which  is  sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  invoices  covering.  In  no  case  should  a 
payment  for  co-operative  advertising  support  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  a  jobber  as  a  reduction  in  the 
list  price  of  goods  advertised. 

It  has  only  recently  come  to  my  attention  that  two 
large  canners  have  lately  commenced  payment  to  co¬ 
operative  groups  for  merchandising  support,  and  in  so 
doing  are  not  particular  about  evidence  of  advertising. 
It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  such  contracts  will  not 
stand  for  long,  and  that  the  principals  are  defeating 
their  very  purpose  when  they  fail  to  safeguard  their 
agreements  by  insistence  that  evidence  of  advertising 
be  submitted  with  charges  for  advertising.  The  simple 
payment  of  say  2  per  cent  on  purchases,  without  evi¬ 
dence  of  actual  expenditures  for  newspaper  space  or 
handbill  advertising  at  least,  will  soon  result  in  a  net 
reduction  of  2  per  cent  from  the  list  prices.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  super  markets  everywhere  often  sell 
goods  at  cost  or  for  less  when  trade  must  be  attracted 
to  their  places  of  business.  Retail  grocers  are  loath 
to  follow  such  “loss  leader”  merchandising  methods, 
although  in  some  cases  they  will  sell  goods  with  but 
little  gross  margin  above  the  cost  price.  In  such  cases, 
with  an  additional  2  per  cent  with  which  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  cost  at  least  of  adv’^ertising  that  will  be  under¬ 
taken  anyway,  supers  all  over  the  country  will  under¬ 
sell  the  independent  retail  grocer  handling  these  lines 
offering  such  payments  for  merchandising  support  by 
at  least  2  per  cent. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  think  these  recent 
contracts  will  stand  for  long.  In  the  meantime,  you 
may  as  well  get  on  the  bandwagon  and  put  out  co¬ 
operative  advertising  contracts  as  long  as  your  com¬ 
petitors  in  larger  numbers  every  day  are  putting  them 
out.  However,  play  safe.  I  would  at  least,  and  in 
every  instance,  require  that  the  money  you  agree  to 
pay  be  spent  for  legitimate  advertising  space.  News¬ 
papers,  handbills,  radio  programs,  window  posters 
supplied  by  the  group,  price  cards  for  use  on  displays, 
special  store  cards,  advertising  in  retail  dealers  anni- 
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versary  ads,  advertising  in  retail  dealers  weekly  news¬ 
paper  ads,  all  these  are  legitimate,  recognized  methods 
of  increasing  sales  of  a  canner’s  line.  Their  use  by 
distributors  or  distributors  customers  ought  to  be 
paid  for. 

If  you  wish  to  stimulate  business  by  means  of  a 
2  per  cent  reduction  in  your  list  prices,  and  want  to 
get  what  advertising  you  can  out  of  the  venture  for 
as  long  a  time  as  possible,  agree  to  pay  2  per  cent  on 
total  purchases,  but  do  not  be  surprised  if  your  big 
operators  start  chiseling  their  price  in  just  this  exact 
amount.  If  you  are  well  acquainted  with  your  group 
to  whom  you  are  making  payments  for  advertising  in 
their  weekly  ads,  you  may  even  pay  for  bulletin  service 
and  distribution  of  advertising  material,  as  long  as  you 
offer  to  make  such  payments  to  all  like  customers ;  but 
in  the  main,  the  closer  you  stick  to  paying  at  national 
advertising  rates  for  advertising  space  in  weekly  ads, 
the  better  you  will  be  satisfied.  And  incidentally,  your 
sales  will  increase  most  rapidly  under  such  an 
arrangement. 

Private  correspondence  not  mentioned  in  this  column, 
and  conversations  as  well,  point  out  one  particular  in 
which  some  canners  often  fail  to  realize  just  how  much 
they  might  benefit  from  such  sales  support.  In  several 
instances  they  report  that  distributors  have,  say,  five 
hundred  customers,  while  among  them  are  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  members  of  an  advertising  group.  These 
canners  argue  they  cannot  see  the  justice  of  paying 
for  space  in  the  co-operative  group  ad  while  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  do  as  much  for  large  retailers  out¬ 
side  of  the  group.  The  solution  to  this  problem 
presents  but  little  difficulty.  The  ad  in  the  weekly 
issue  of  the  group  will  point  the  way  for  the  large 
independent  operators  buying  from  the  same  distribu¬ 
tor.  They  will  stock  the  goods,  display  them,  and 
usually  are  content  to  run  prices  on  about  the  same 
level,  realizing  that  they  too  must  make  a  profit.  The 
legal  side  of  the  picture  is  perfectly  clear,  the  offer  to 
pay  for  advertising  should  specify  “newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.”  Your  independent  retail  grocer  outside  of  co¬ 
operative  groups  is  seldom  interested  in  such  adver¬ 
tising.  Whenever  you  find  retail  dealers  who  are  doing 
newspaper  advertising,  go  along  with  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  you  adopt  for  dealing  with  your  groups. 

Canners  everywhere  are  no  doubt  wondering  what 
they  can  do  toward  maintaining  a  profit  margin  on 
their  goods  adequate  for  the  average  needs  of  their 
retail  customers.  Large  operators  tend  toward  driving 
down  the  profit  for  smaller  dealers.  In  case  you  have 
an  allowance  for  newspaper  advertising,  you  can  very 
easily  tie  it  up  with  the  resale  price  of  your  goods.  Set 
a  fair  price  at  retail,  and  inform  your  retail  customers 
and  groups  that  you  will  pay  for  space  in  newspaper 
ads  if  prices  to  the  housewives  of  their  city  do  not  go 
below  a  certain  specified  level.  A  few  may  break  over 
in  order  to  learn  whether  or  not  you  are  serious  in 
your  intentions.  Withhold  advertising  allowance  pay¬ 
ments  for  a  single  period  and  they  are  not  apt  to 
transgress  again. 

You  may  have  been  considering  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  long  time,  determine  to  make  the  same  offer 
to  all  customers  in  the  same  classes,  follow  the  sugges¬ 
tions  in  this  article,  and  go  to  it!  Your  sales  and 
profits  will  increase  as  you  do  1 


The  Food  Machinery  insignia  on  can¬ 
ning  equipment  is  like  “Sterling” 
stamped  on  silver,  denoting  unques¬ 
tioned,  superlative  quality. 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 

the  only  machine  that  successfully  cuts 
com  for  both  whole-grain  and  cream- 
style  packing. 

Besides  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the 
pack,  this  machine  invariably  gives  a 
greater  yield — often  as  high  as  15%. 
Many  canners  claim  that  the  Univer¬ 
sal  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
a  single  season. 

For  the  complete  story  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  money-maker 


Among  the  great  Sprague- 
Sells  family  of  outstanding 
canners’  machines  is  the 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm 

Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 

Q  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ _ _ 

Firm  -  _ _ _ 


Address 


State . 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 

As  Reported  by  CANNERS* 


TOMATOES 

ELKINS,  ARK.,  July  27th,  1939 — 80  per  cent  acreage,  condition 
of  crop  70  per  cent.  The  acreage  of  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
Ozarks  is  reported  cut  at  least  50  per  cent  from  last  year’s  and 
the  outlook  in  general  so  far  from  personal  observation  is  25 
per  cent  below  last  year’s  average.  This  seems  to  be  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  of  all  the  canners,  whom  we  have  contacted 
A  drought  of  some  5  weeks  duration  is  raging  with  temperatures 
of  90-95  and  100  degrees  which  has  greatly  damaged  the  vines 
and  is  sun-blistering  the  fruit.  Prospects  are  for  a  further 
damage  if  drought  is  not  broken  soon. 

OAK  GROVE,  ARK.,  July  28th,  1939 — Crop  extra  good  in  this 
location. 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  July  29th,  1939 — Short  acreage  but  excellent 
prospect  at  this  present  time. 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  August  2nd,  1939 — Crop  is  full  of  blossoms 
with  some  green  ones,  none  ripe  yet. 

MILAN,  MO.,  July  27th,  1939 — Crop  is  about  120  acres,  or  about 
50  per  cent  of  normal  acreage.  Planting  was  a  little  late.  Crop 
looks  good  but  badly  in  need  of  rain,  unless  it  rains  within  next 
week,  the  first  picking  will  be  faulty. 

BRADFORD,  OHIO,  August  1st,  1939 — Acreage  through  here  is 
normal  with  exception  of  some  damaged  by  water.  Plants  are 
extremely  shallow  rooted  and  would  suffer  greatly  should  we 
have  a  hot,  dry  August  or  September.  We  cut  our  acreage  one- 
third  and  with  damaged  acreage  are  now  down  about  40  per 
cent  of  normal  acreage. 

MONETA,  VA.,  July  31st,  1939 — Acreage  this  year  is  about  25 
per  cent  less  than  last  year.  The  prospective  yield  seems  about 
normal  per  acre.  Black  stem  rot  has  killed  lots  of  the  plants 
which  has  made  the  fields  look  bad  and  irregular.  There  are 
sections  of  this  county  which  have  had  too  much  rain  for  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  last  two  weeks.  Expect  to  start  packing  about 
August  10th.  Aci’eage  in  this  county  as  a  whole  seems  to  be 
cut  this  year  about  20  or  25  per  cent  of  normal.  Causes  for  this 
is  due  to  the  low  prices  during  1938  and  this  year,  and  the  black 
stem  rot.  Most  canners  lost  money  last  year  so  they  did  not 
encourage  the  farmers  to  plant  large  aci’eages. 

BEANS 

OAK  GROVE,  ARK.,  July  28th,  1939 — Green:  Crop  75  per  cent 
normal. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  August  1st,  1939 — While  I  am  writing  you 
I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  little  information  regarding  the 
Cl  ops  out  this  way.  I  do  not  have  any  corn  or  tomatoes  myself. 
We  did  have  about  100  acres  of  wax  beans,  which  we  finished 
packing  last  week.  We  started  off  with  a  bang  and  thought  we 
were  going  to  have  a  large  pack,  but  we  had  some  heavy  rains 
about  two  weeks  ago,  which  soon  put  an  end  to  our  bean  pack. 
We  packed  about  70  per  cent  of  what  we  should  have  packed. 
I  was  out  yesterday  looking  at  various  patches  of  tomatoes  that 
belonged  to  truckers  in  and  around  Cedar  Rapids  and  the  vines 
seem  to  be  short  of  foliage  and  the  tomatoes  were  badly  sun¬ 
burned.  When  I  saw  these  I  was  mighty  glad  that  we  did  not 
have  any  acreage  out  in  this  section  this  season.  I  have  not  been 
out  in  the  fields  of  corn,  but  in  driving  by  the  fields  of  field  corn 
in  a  car,  they  look  mighty  nice.  Yet,  I  understand  the  ears 
are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  have  been  at  other  times  and  most 
canners  in  this  section  are  expecting  right  now  about  a  normal 
crop  of  sweet  corn,  provided  nothing  happens  to  cause  damage. 
If  there  is  anything  that  happens  to  the  crop  it  will  be  from  a 
damaging  point  of  view  instead  of  an  improvement. 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  July  29th,  1939 — Stringless:  Shorter  acreage 
than  1938,  but  crop  as  good.  Just  finished  packing. 


WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  August  2nd,  1939 — Early  yield  was  good, 
price  was  fair. 

SUFFOLK,  VA.,  July  31st,  1939 — Stringless:  Crop  was  severely 
cut  as  to  yield  early  part,  account  of  drought  that  lasted  6  weeks, 
then  for  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  had  daily  rains  that  have 
also  affected  the  yield.  Have  packed  about  50  per  cent  normal 
quantity. 

SHAWANO,  WIS.,  August  1st,  1939 — Crop  80  per  cent  normal 
about  same  acreage.  Beans  for  both  Shawano  and  Clintonville 
are  about  same  acreage  as  last  year.  Dry,  hot  weather  for  last 
3V2  weeks  has  affected  early  beans,  but  they  may  come  back  if 
we  have  follow-up  rains.  Had  a  general  rain  last  Thursday 
night  and  Friday.  This  was  fine  but  we  need  more  right  now. 
Crop  is  coming  better  than  last  year,  but  early  beans  will  not 
last  without  rain.  Early  beans  in  general  in  our  territory  look 
sick;  late  plantings  look  good  at  present.  Sub  soil  moisture  is 
good  but  too  hot  and  dry  on  top  soil. 

CABBAGE 

LYONS,  N.  Y.,  July  26th,  1939 — Crop  in  very  poor  condition  due 
to  lack  of  rain.  Dryest  June  and  July  that  we  have  ever  seen 
and  unless  we  have  perfect  growing  weather  from  now  on,  will 
not  get  50  per  cent  of  normal  tonnage.  40  per  cent  shortage  in 
acreage,  25  per  cent  of  stand. 

SKANEATELES,  N.  Y.,  July  31st,  1939— Kraut:  As  compared 
with  normal  years,  the  cabbage  crop  in  this  section  of  central 
New  York,  Onondage  county,  is  about  55  to  60  per  cent  less. 
Dry  weather  conditions  and  lack  of  plants  to  set  are  the  main 
causes. 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  July  27th,  1939 — Contract  acreage  cut  one-third 
from  last  year.  Growing  conditions  good.  Expect  fair  yield. 

SHIOCTON,  WIS.,  July  29th,  1939— Acreage  about  75  per  cent 
cf  normal.  Transplanting  took  place  a  week  to  ten  days  late. 
Hot,  dry  weather  has  held  back  the  growth.  Expect  tonnage 
will  be  down  50  per  cent. 

FRUITS 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  July  27th,  1939 — Sour  Cherries:  Just  finished 
our  pack  July  25th.  We  had  a  nice  pack — iiuality  far  above  the 
usual  pack. 

SOUTH  HANSON,  MASS.,  July  31st  1939 — Cranberries:  Early 
in  July  it  looked  like  a  record  crop.  There  was  a  heavy  bloom 
and  conditions  were  favorable.  During  July  it  has  been  very 
hot  and  dry  in  all  cranberry-producing  areas  in  the  United 
States.  There  have  been  insect  infestations  and  in  some  areas 
there  have  been  hail  storms.  As  a  result,  the  crop  today  in 
Massachusetts  is  estimated  at  about  400,000  barrels.  In  New 
Jersey,  the  estimate  is  for  90,000  barrels  and  in  Wisconsin  for 
75,000  barrels.  That  is  exactly  the  ten-year  average  from  1929 
to  1938,  565,000  barrels.  Anything  happening  from  now  on  will 
1  educe  the  crop. 

DUNEDIN,  FLA.,  July  29th,  1939 — Grapefruit:  Crop  considerably 
short.  Oranges:  Crop  as  large  as  last  year.  Tangerines:  Crop 
considerably  short. 

CORN 

OAK  GROVE,  ARK.,  July  28th,  1939 — Corn:  Crop  good,  100  per 
cent. 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  August  2nd,  1939 — Corn:  Crop  looks  like 
it  will  be  a  fair  yield.  Rain  needed  badly. 

SHAWANO,  WIS.,  August  1st,  1939 — Corn:  Have  305  acres 
against  979  acres  last  year.  Ci'op  is  spotted  and  too  early  to 
estimate.  Will  not  pack  for  3  weeks.  Would  guess  80  per  cent 
normal. 
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FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTIN6 

NO  other  conveyor  belting  serves  so  efficiently  and  economically 
on  processing,  sorting,  peeling,  grading  and  picking  tables  and 
V\  in  scalders,  washers,  cookers,  ex> 

hausters,  elevators,  etc.  In  addi- 
tiont  its  perfectly  flat  surface  is 
’  itleal  for  conveying  cans,  boxes, 
bottles  or  other  containers  empty 

It  will  not  creep,  weave  nor  jump 
and  is  certified  against  stretching 
and  shrinking.  It  is  heat,  rust, 
acid  and  corrosion  proof.  Easily 
cleaned  with  steam  or  scalding 
water.  La  Porte  Conveyor  Belt- 
|\  ^  ing  is  furnished  any  length  and 

^  practically  any  width.  Ask  your 
Supply  House  for  La  Porte 
Conveyor  Belting  TO  DAY  or 
^  write  to 

4^=^  La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co. 
W  Box  124  La  Porte,  Indiana 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


Patented 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  PANV 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


If  you  can  take  ^em  away 

KYLER 

LABELERS  &  BOXERS 

will  put  ^em  thru — NEAT.  They  have  every¬ 
thing  with  half  the  parts  —  plus  SPEED 

Save  on  Labeling  costs — Order  today 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Maimfacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calit.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manulacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


PENNSYLVANIA  TO  BUY  TOMATOES  ON  GRADE 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  tomato  canning  season,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  announces  that  most  of 
the  tomatoes  to  be  canned  in  the  state  will  be  graded  by  state- 
licensed  inspectors.  The  Grading  service  is  self-supporting  and 
enables  growers  of  good  quality  fruit  to  receive  premium  com¬ 
pensation,  permits  canners  to  process  higher  quality  products 
and  insures  consumers  of  more  wholesome  foods. 

AMERICAN  CAN  ADDS  TO  CANADIAN  PLANT 

American  Can  Company  is  expending  approximately  $350,000 
for  an  L-shaped,  four  story  addition,  180  ft.  by  236  ft.  to  the 
Montreal  factory  which  will  give  the  company  an  additional 
95,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  building  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  of  reinforced  concrete  and  will  have  completely  enclosed 
railway  shipping  facilities.  A  garage  and  packing  station  of 
approximately  15,000  square  feet  will  connect  the  main  building 
by  an  overhead  steel  bridge. 

FISHING  NOTES 

If  you  don’t  believe  fishing  is  good  up  Michigan  way,  ask 
Gerber’s  Frank  Raymond.  Season  openings  total  catch;  one 
sea  serpent  and  the  ear  of  his  companion  that  necessitated  sur¬ 
gical  attention.  Better  luck  next  time,  Frank. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  THE  NEXT  STAMP  CITY 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  issued  a 
release  indicating  that  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  be  the  fifth  city 
in  the  United  States  to  try  out  the  new  stamp  plan  for  those  on 
relief. 


WAGE  LAW  VIOLATOR  MUST  PAY 

Federal  Judge  Matthew  T.  Abruzzo  of  New  York,  has  accepted 
a  plea  of  guilty  from  Louis  E.  Immerscheim,  partner  in  a 
Novelty  Cord  and  Tassel  Company,  accused  of  paying  women 
workers  from  4  to  11  cents  an  hour  when  the  Federal  Statute 
calls  for  a  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour.  The  assistant 
United  States  Attorney  has  asked  the  court  to  include  a  proviso 
that  he  make  a  restitution  to  the  extent  of  $4,500  when  sentence 
is  pronounced.  Nearly  100  women  do  work  at  home  for  the 
factory. 

OLIVE  CONFERENCE 

Olive  processing  problems  were  given  chief  consideration  at 
the  18th  annual  technical  conference  of  the  industry  held  at 
Berkeley,  California,  July  27th  and  28th.  Featured  was  an 
illustrative  talk  by  Prof.  W.  V.  Cruess,  of  the  Fruit  Products 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  California  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  an  extended  trip  abroad.  The  conference  was  held 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  California  Olive  Association  and 
was  open  to  all  processors  and  technical  men  in  the  industry. 

CANNED  PEA  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE  MEETING  PLANNED 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive  will  meet  in  Chicago  on  August  7th  and  8th  to  discuss  the 
feasibility  of  continuance  of  the  organization,  and  to  weigh  and 
plan  activities. 

GROWERS  TO  OPERATE  BROCTON  (FREDONIA)  PLANT 

A  group  of  tomato  growers  have  organized  and  plan  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  local  plant  of  the  Brocton  Pi’eserving  Company. 


CANADIAN  CANNERS  NEW  PRODUCT 

Canadian  Canners,  Ltd.,  have  introduced  under  their  “Alymer” 
label  a  product  known  as  Junior  Dinner  which  contains  beef, 
potatoes,  peas  and  carrots.  It  is  packed  in  7  ounce  cans  and 
retails  at  two  cans  for  19  cents. 

FOOD  STANDARDS  COMMITTEE  TO  MEET  AUGUST  24th 

The  Food  Standards  Committee  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  August  24,  1939 
in  the  offices  of  the  Administration.  At  this  meeting  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  give  final  consideration  to  incomplete  schedules  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations  for  proposals  which 
will  appear  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Committee  also  will 
decide  what  new  products  should  next  be  studied.  Since  the 
trade  has  already  had  an  opportunity  to  present  its  views  on 
identity  standards  for  foods  now  under  consideration,  no  adddi- 
tional  time  has  been  set  aside  at  this  meeting  for  appearances  by 
representatives  of  the  food  industries,  Adminstration  officials 
said. 

KROGER  LEAVES  $22,000,000  ESTATE 

B.  H.  Kroger,  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  chain,  who  died  last 
July,  left  an  estate  of  $22,754,398  according  to  the  schedule  of 
assets  filed.  His  personal  estate  totaled  $8,705,260  with  four 
ti’usts  ranging  from  $148,111  to  $10,390,832. 

FLORIDA  FRUIT  CANNERS  LABORATORY 

A  building  at  Frostproof,  Florida,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Florida  Public  Service  Company  is  being  renovated  and  equipped 
as  a  modern  chemical  laboratory,  part  of  which  is  to  be  utilized 
by  the  Florida  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  and  which  will  contain  one 
of  the  most  modern  fruit  processing  laboratories  in  the  South. 
Work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Stanton,  manager; 
K.  H.  Sanders,  superintendent  and  John  Roberts,  chemist. 

DAVID  LORD  BUYS  DECRUCHY  CANNERY 

David  Lord  of  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  has  bought  the  T.  DeGruchy 
and  Son  cannery  at  La  Prarie  and  it  is  expected  will  operate  it 
on  canned  tomatoes  and  juice. 

WARMINGTON-WILLIAMS  MOVES 

J.  C.  Warmington  &  Co.,  now  known  as  the  Warmington- 
Williams  Co.,  handlers  of  canned  foods,  have  moved  from  64  Pine 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  to  7  Front  Street. 

EDEN  APPOINTED  AMERICAN  STORES  BUYER 

William  H.  Eden  has  been  appointed  executive  buyer  for  the 
American  Stores  Company,  Philadelphia,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Herman  Schubert. 

"FLORIDA  PRODUCT ’’  AS  A  STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY 

The  Florida  Citrus  Commission  has  announced  that  citrus 
canners  whose  products  reach  a  certain  standard  of  uniformity 
may  use  the  words  “Florida  Product’’  on  the  labels  and  cans. 

BACK  FROM  ALASKA 

G.  B.  Peterson,  of  the  Frank  B.  Peterson  Company,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  trip  to  Alaskan  fishing  centers. 

HEINZ  TO  BUILD  CANADIAN  PLANT 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company  plan  the  construction  of  a  brick,  concrete 
and  steel  food  products  plant  at  Wallaceburg,  Ontario,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $150,000. 
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STATUS  OF  CORN  SUGAR  UNDER  FOOD,  DRUG 
AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  2,  1939. 

HE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announc¬ 
ed  that  in  formulating  definitions  and  standards 
for  foods  it  will  recognize — where  the  evidence  of 
record  justifies — the  optional  use  of  sugar  and  dex¬ 
trose  (refined  corn  sugar)  without  label  declaration  of 
their  presence. 

This,  in  effect,  perpetuates  the  ruling  on  corn  sugar 
issued  by  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  under 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  on  December  26, 1930. 
That  ruling  became  void  when  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  on  June  25,  1939,  replaced  the  Act 
of  1906.  It  cannot  be  re-issued  entirely  under  the  new 
law,  which  provides  for  label  disclosure  of  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  unstandardized  foods  and  requires  the  holding 
of  public  hearings — in  advance  of  the  formulation  of 
a  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  any  food — 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  substantial  evidence  upon 
which  the  final  definition  and  standard  may  be  based. 
The  recognition  given  dextrose  in  each  individual 
standard,  and  the  question  of  label  declaration  of  sugar 
and  dextrose  used  as  optional  ingredients,  therefore 
depend  exclusively  upon  the  character  and  sufficiency 
of  the  evidence  introduced  at  the  public  hearing  re¬ 
quired  by  law  preliminary  to  the  promulgation  of 
standards. 

25,000,000  BOXES  OF  GRAPEFRUIT  USED  FOR 
CANNING. 

URING  the  past  five  years  almost  25,000,000 
boxes  of  grapefruit  have  been  used  by  Florida 
canners,  according  to  D.  E.  Timmons,  marketing 
specialist,  writing  in  the  latest  booklet  released  by 
Nathan  Mayo,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  entitled 
“Citrus  Growing  in  Florida.” 

“About  half  of  this  fruit  was  used  for  the  production 
of  grapefruit  juice  and  half  of  the  production  of  grape¬ 
fruit  segments.  Canners  have  paid  an  average  of  52.4 
cents  per  box  for  fruit  used  in  canning  grapefruit 
segments  and  45.4  cents  per  box  for  juice  stock.  The 
average  price  for  all  grapefruit  canned  during  the  5 
years  is  48.9  cents  per  box. 

“Most  of  the  canning  of  Florida  grapefruit,”  added 
Timmons,  “is  done  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  February  and  March.  Less  than  10  per  cent 
is  canned  before  December  1  and  less  than  15  per  cent 
after  April  1,  making  more  than  75  per  cent  canned 
during  the  four  months  above.” 

GRAPEFRUIT  SITUATION 

Florida  Ruling  the  Grapefruit  Juice  Market — 46  Oz.  Texas 
Juice  Cleaned  Up — Hold  for  Higher  Prices  on  2’s. 

McAllen,  Texas,  August  4,  1939. 

HE  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  SITUATION— Some 
months  ago  when  certain  minimum  price  agitation 
was  in  effect,  it,  so  to  speak,  closed  down  the  can¬ 
neries  of  Florida,  while  Texas  canners  went  to  town 


in  a  big  way.  Now  it  is  evident  that  Florida  is  re¬ 
taliating  by  canning  so  late  as  the  present  date,  and 
Florida  sales  are  setting  the  juice  market  to  the  frus¬ 
tration  of  Texas  packers  who  must  strive  to  compete 
with  warehouse  stocks. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  unpredictable  in  command. 
Florida  at  this  writing  is  the  dominant  force  in  the 
juice  industry.  However,  all  Texas  46  oz.  juice  is 
said  to  be  sold  if  not  entirely  delivered,  and  with 
August  the  best  juice  sales  month  as  indicated  by  past 
seasons,  Texas  packers  for  the  most  part  are  standing 
firm  for  higher  prices,  recently  noted  as  471/2  cents- 
50  cents  on  No.  2  unsweetened,  f.o.b..  Valley. 

But  the  juice  packers  in  Texas  are  still  taking  a 
licking  as  the  above  prices  are  too  low  for  profit. 

WELLS  A.  SHERMAN  DIES;  PIONEERED  IN 
FRUIT,  VEGETABLE  MARKETING  WORK 

ELLS  A.  SHERMAN,  pioneer  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  work  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  who  died  August  2,  fol¬ 
lowing  several  days  of  illness,  had  retired  as  head  of 
the  Division  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  about  a  year  ago  on  July 
31,  1938,  after  nearly  43  years  of  Federal  Service. 
During  the  past  year  he  had  made  his  home  at  Ash- 
grove,  McLean,  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  in  1868. 

Entering  the  Government  service  in  1895  in  the 
original  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Sherman  in  1903  became  an  examiner 
in  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  1910  he  re¬ 
entered  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  where  he  remained  until  the  crea¬ 
tion,  in  1913,  of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization,  later  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  still 
later  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

In  January,  1918,  Mr.  Sherman  was  entrusted  with 
the  collection  of  excess  profits  made  in  wool  under  war 
regulations  and  for  several  years  administered  this 
working  addition  to  his  regular  activities  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  marketing  field.  In  1920,  the  Division  of 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  was  established  under  his  di¬ 
rection.  The  expansion  of  this  Division  was  rapid. 
At  the  time  Mr.  Sherman  retired  last  year,  the  Division 
covered  a  comprehensive  field  of  marketing  fruits  and 
vegetables,  including  market  news,  inspection,  stan¬ 
dardization,  research  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Pro¬ 
duce  Agency  Act  of  1927,  the  Standard  Container 
Acts  of  1916  and  1928,  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  of  1930  and  the  Export  Apple  and 
Pear  Act  of  1933.  Each  of  these  regulatory  acts  were 
administered  since  their  beginning  under  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man’s  direction. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  in  charge  of  experimental  work 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  market  news 
service  on  farm  products  in  1915,  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  this 
service.  Outstanding  among  his  activities  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  field  was  his  work  in  organizing  the  nation¬ 
wide  shipping  point  inspection  service  for  fruits  and 
vegetables. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Watch  The  Results  of  The  Economy  Move — The  Buyers  Are 
At  Work  To  Wreck  Your  Prices — Understand  And  Be  On 
Your  Guard. 

Eventful — it  is  easily  possible  that  the  week 
since  our  last  Review  may  prove,  in  the  months 
and  years  to  come,  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the 
history  of  our  nation,  and  of  business.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  actions  in  Washington.  We  are  not  going 
into  the  politics  of  it,  but  have  particular  reference  to 
the  killing  of  what  was  generally  called  the  Lending- 
Spending  bill,  or  more  broadly,  the  launching  of  dras¬ 
tic  economy  in  Governmental  spending.  Unless  busi¬ 
ness  promptly  takes  up  the  slack,  as  it  has  repeatedly 
said  it  could  and  would,  the  Fall  and  Winter  purchases 
of  canned  foods,  farm  products,  etc.,  may  prove  to  be 
in  exact  reverse  ratio  of  the  present  enthusiasm,  appar¬ 
ently  universal,  over  the  action. 

THE  BUYERS  AT  WORK — If  you  are  one  of  those 
innocent  souls  who  believe  that  low  prices  on  canned 
foods,  and  other  grocery  products,  just  happen — well 
maybe  you  are  right.  You  read  weather  signs,  why 
not  read  and  digest  market  signs.  For  instance,  you 
know,  of  course,  that  the  chains  have  a  well-organized 
defense  force,  in  their  battle  against  taxes,  etc.  From 
their  doubtless  well-paid  publicity  experts  came  this 
week  a  prepared  “reader” :  “Chain  stores  to  stage  sales 
drive  to  move  record  canned  cherry  crop.”  That  is 
just  a  plug  to  get  lower  prices  on  canned  cherries. 
There  was  no  carry-over  of  canned  cherries,  and  if  you 
cherry  canners  have  put  up  a  record  pack  you  have 
held  the  information  out  on  us.  There  were  good 
cherry  crops  in  some  sections,  but  in  others  there  were 
poor  to  no  crops,  and  the  total  we  do  not  believe  will 
show  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  rapidly  growing 
market.  Hold  your  prices,  if  you  have  advanced  them, 
and  advance  them  if  you  have  not.  If  the  chains  are 
actually  in  a  drive  of  this  kind,  keep  away  from  them. 
Again : 

The  Masters  of  the  Canned  Tomato  Market — those 
who  have  kept  such  a  tight  reign  on  tomato  prices 
over  the  past  three  years,  through  all  sorts  of  condi¬ 
tion  of  supplies,  but  invariably,  and  almost  universally, 
at  a  basic  price  of  62 V2  cents,  2’s  standard  basis  (so 
thoroughly  governed  that  there  seems  no  doubt  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  control)  are  at  work  again.  Broadly 
speaking,  tomato  crops  looks  nice,  but  upon  a  heavily 
reduced  acreage,  and  a  very  much  more  heavily 
reduced  number  of  tomato  canners  working  this  time. 
Can  fewer  canneries,  from  fewer  acres,  produce  as 
many  tomatoes  as  last  year,  when  the  pack  was  cut 
25%  below  the  two  previous  years?  But  they  have 
gone  even  further  down  in  the  basic  price,  to  56i/> 


cents ;  so  they  must  expect  an  increased  output,  despite 
all  ryhme  or  reason. 

Secretary  Shook,  under  date  of  July  31st,  wrote  his 
members : 

“Tri-State  Tomato  Canner  Members. 

Gentlemen : 

A  week  ago,  we  wrote  you  a  letter  pointing  out 
that  the  Spot  Market  on  canned  tomatoes  was  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  line  with  the  prospects  for  this  year’s 
crop.  Confirming  our  letter  we  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  release  just  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  prospects  of  the  tomato  crop  on 
July  15th.  Applying  the  condition  of  the  crop  to 
the  comparative  acreage  of  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  for  1938  and  1939  shows  that  while 
production  in  1938  in  those  three  states  was  80,800 
tons  the  indicated  yield  for  this  year  shows 
67,540  tons. 

In  1938  from  the  80,800  tons  there  were 
7,100,000  cases  as  No.  2  cans  packed.  On  this  same 
basis  of  yield,  the  pack  for  1939  would  amount  to 
5,900,000  cases.  Now,  why  the  low  price? 

Some  one  sagely  remarked  recently  that  one 
man  could  lower  the  market  but  it  took  a  host  of 
men  to  raise  the  market. 

Frank  M.  Shook,  Secretary." 

And  the  third  move  is  a  natural  and  to  be  expected. 
The  Bureau  of  Census  has  just  issued  “Qarterly  Can¬ 
ned  Foods  Stock  Report  for  July  1st,  1939.”  The 
number  of  canners  reporting  on  each  item  is  given  the 
figures,  being  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Assn., 
but  for  Distributors’  stocks  a  quite  representative 
cross-section  of  that  industry  was  originally  selected, 
and  reports  from  these  have  regularly  been  made  each 
time ;  that  is,  the  figures  do  not  come  from  new  or  dif¬ 
ferent  distributors ;  and  that  is  done  to  keep  the  picture 
in  a  comparative  frame.  The  Census  Bureau  collects 
the  Distributors’  figures,  and  furnishes  the  figures  to 
the  N.  C.  A.,  in  other  words  exchanges  statistics.  The 
distributor  is  a  buyer  and  why  should  he  tell  the  seller 
how  many  cases  of  any  product  he  has  on  hand?  It 
is  to  the  seller’s  advantage  to  show  by  frequent  reports, 
the  speed  with  which  supplies  are  dwindling,  and  tends 
to  orderly  marketing;  but  to  expect  the  buyer  to  say 
what  his  stock  is — particularly  if  it  is  very  low  as  it 
is  at  present,  is  foolish,  to  say  the  least.  It  may  be 
possible,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  these  figures  for 
the  distributors  have  maintained  such  a  wonderful 
regularity  over  the  years  and  through  all  kinds  of  trad¬ 
ing  conditions.  It  leads  one  to  suspect  that  in  reporting 
they  merely  change  the  figures  slightly  up  or  down, 
to  make  new  digits,  without  inventoring  the  stocks. 
Thus,  for  instance,  on  peas  and  corn  the  figures  started 
at  about  1,500,000  cases  each;  on  tomatoes,  about 
1,000,000,  and  on  beans  500,000  to  600,000  cases. 
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Fruits,  etc.,  on  the  same  basis.  After  the  last  two 
years  of  hand-to-mouth  buying  their  stocks  of  canned 
peas  are  but  7'/<  below  schedule;  on  canned  corn  15 /« 
below;  on  tomatoes  10 'r  below,  and  on  beans  1% 
below.  The  July  1st  figures  read:  Distributors’  stocks, 
peas,  1,215,667  cases;  corn,  1,087,371  cases;  tomatoes, 
825,540  cases;  and  on  beans  559,726  cases.  May  be  so; 
may  be  so,  but  it  bears  no  slightest  resemblence  to 
buyers  as  we  know  them.  If  the  distributors,  as  a 
whole,  are  not  lower  on  supplies  than  ever  before  in 
history,  then  all  the  reports  about  retail  buying,  and 
all  the  statistics  on  canners’  selling  are  the  bunk.  Fig¬ 
ure  it  out  for  yourself,  but  in  the  meantime  don’t  be 
misled  into  cutting  prices.  Prices  are  due  to  advance 
all  along  the  line,  and  they  will  advance.  Wholesale 
and  retail  distributors  all  are  in  need  of  goods.  For 
verification  of  this  read  the  following  market  reports. 

We  have  taken  the  space  this  week  for  this  explana¬ 
tion,  because  the  drive  is  on  to  take  the  goods  away 
from  you,  again,  at  or  below  cost,  and  it  will  be  a 
shame  if  you  are  taken  in.  Rather  than  take  their 
prices,  and  if  you  need  money,  put  the  matter  up 
squarely  to  your  banker  and  demand  help  in  protecting 
yourself,  and  the  whole  market. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Business  Increasing — Prices  Tend  Upwards,  Salmon  Prices 
Moving  Upwards — Retailing  Very  Active — Corn  Active — Bean 
Market  Active — California  Peaches  Advancing. 

New  York,  August  4,  1939. 

SUMMARY — The  week  in  canned  foods  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  eventful  of  the  year  to  date,  attended 
by  broadening  volume  of  business  in  wholesale 
and  retail  quarters,  upward  price  trends  and  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  new  pack  prices  for  leading  fruits.  Salmon  was 
given  two  10  cent  advances  within  a  week. 

Fairly  widespread  rains  also  broke  the  prolonged 
dry  spell  chronicled  in  our  last  report,  but  the  record 
drought  has  had  the  result  which  many  predicted 
would  follow — the  withdrawal  of  New  York  State 
packers  from  the  market  on  canned  vegetables,  pend¬ 
ing  definite  indications  of  the  drought’s  effect  on 
crops. 

Withdrawal  of  New  York  canners  occurs  at  a  time 
when  distributor  interest  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
futures  was  undergoing  a  marked  increase.  Chains, 
supers  and  wholesalers  have  all  been  pretty  active  in 
canned  foods  lines,  and  an  organization  representing 
chain  interests  states  quite  frankly  in  its  weekly  bulle¬ 
tin  that  sales  increases  can  be  attributed  to  “the  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  canned  foods  prices  which  were  making 
retailers  willing  to  accumulate  stocks.’’ 

“Aggressive”  merchandising,  a  term  which  more 
politely  describes  throat-cutting  in  the  business  world, 
continues  here  between  chains  and  supers,  however, 
and  special  drives  have  boosted  their  general  food  sales 
some  12  per  cent  above  this  period  a  year  ago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  estimates.  The  independents  are  not 


dozing  by  any  means  and  are  credited  with  sales  gains 
ranging  anywhere  from  6  to  10  per  cent  over  1938, 
with  wholesalers’  dollar  volume  up  6  to  8  per  cent  in 
most  cases. 

CORN  —  Active  inquiry  was  submitted  to  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  southern  and  nearby  packers  and  prices 
held  firm  on  practically  all  lines.  The  quality  of  the 
new  pack  whole  kernel  Golden  Bantam  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  reported  as  excellent,  with  one  leading  can- 
ner  offering  fancy  at  80  cents  for  No.  303’s  and  90 
cents  for  No.  2’s,  f.o.b.  plant,  or  2i/j  cents  higher  at 
Baltimore.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  that  canners  moved  4,433,128  cases  of 
corn  beween  April  1  and  July  1,  compared  with 
3,516,571  cases  during  the  same  quarter  last  year. 

TOMATOES — Advices  from  the  Peninsula  are  gen¬ 
erally  firm  owing  to  the  delay  that  has  taken  place  in 
packing  and  the  reduced  stocks.  Prompt  shipment, 
therefore,  is  not  guaranteed  as  a  rule  by  sellers  quoting 
standard  2’s  at  57 V2  cents  to  59  cents,  and  at 

85  cents  to  87  V2  cents.  The  better  1938  qualities  are 
reported  difficult  to  locate  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  recent  quarterly  statistics  issued  by  the 
government  do  not  give  effect  to  the  active  demands 
for  tomatoes  during  the  month  of  July.  These  show 
canners’  shipments  of  2,881,721  cases  for  the  period 
April  1  to  July  1,  against  2,963,573  last  year. 

BEANS — The  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
canners’  position  is  the  feature.  Stocks  of  sold  and 
unsold  green  and  wax  beans  on  July  1  totaled  2,014,491 
cases,  against  3,534,947  cases  on  April  1.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  distributors’  holdings  in  the  same  period 
showed  a  slight  decline.  Both  canners’  and  distribu¬ 
tors’  holding,  of  course,  are  well  above  last  year.  Mary¬ 
land  sellers  name  standard  cut  green  stringless  at  57 
cents  for  2’s,  and  at  85  cents  to  87  cents  for  2V2’s. 
Acreages  were  reduced  considerably  in  Pennsylvania. 

APRICOTS — The  listed  packers’  quotations  appear 
to  be  holding  fairly  steady  although  the  July  1  report 
of  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service  points 
to  a  heavy  crop,  forecast  at  325,000  tons.  Early  matur¬ 
ing  fruit  ran  to  small  sizes  and  much  of  the  fruit  was 
left  unpicked  in  some  localities. 

PEACHES  —  A  prominent  California  packer  ad¬ 
vanced  his  ideas  on  yellow  clings  2\'->  cents  per  dozen, 
establishing  standards  at  $1.20  and  choice  at  $1.30, 
21/2  tins,  f.o.b.  West  Coast.  The  packer  is  allowing  a 
5-cent  discount  per  case  for  prompt  shipments.  It 
was  reported  that  the  peach  marketing  agreement  had 
been  signed,  pointing  to  a  continued  firm  price  situ¬ 
ation  and  limiting  the  pack  this  season  to  around 
9,000,000  cases  of  clings.  The  agreement  also  estab¬ 
lishes  a  minimum  of  $20  per  ton  for  the  fruit,  a  price 
equivalent  to  the  consideration  in  the  recent  govern¬ 
ment  purchase  of  20,000  tons.  The  featured  line  of 
a  leading  packer  was  issued  during  the  week  tenta¬ 
tively  at  $1,371/2  per  dozen  for  214’s,  Coast,  and  No.  1 
tails  at  871/2  cents. 

PINEAPPLE — California  and  Hawaii  packing  in¬ 
terests  issued  a  new  list  of  prices  based  f.o.b.,  Honolulu, 
in  place  of  the  previous  practice  of  quoting  f.o.b.,  San 
Francisco,  which  led  to  belief  at  first  that  pineapple 
had  been  reduced.  Allowing  for  freight  and  marine 
insurance  the  landed  costs  at  New  York  run  about 
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61/4  cents  per  dozen  higher  on  21/2  tins,  however,  for 
fancy  sliced.  The  lO’s  work  out  some  6  cents  to  8 
cents  higher,  while  pineapple  juice  is  about  unchanged. 

New  prices  are  on  a  net  basis  with  the  exception  of 
buyer’s  label  goods  which  are  subject  to  a  discount  of 
21/2  per  cent  in  most  instances. 

SALMON — An  advertised  brand  of  Alaskan  red 
was  advanced  10  cents  per  dozen  twice  within  a  week, 
establishing  this  seller’s  quotation  at  $2.25  f.o.b. 
Seattle.  The  packer  of  buyer’s  label  goods  who  has 
been  quoting  $2.05  moved  his  quotation  up  to  $2.15, 
and  later  new  pack  Alaska  reds  were  established  at 
that  level  in  an  offering  although  no  general  offerings 
of  pinks  and  chums  followed.  West  Coast  interests 
continue  to  forecast  a  500,000  case  reduction  in  the 
pack  and  emphasize  that  carry-overs  have  been  extin¬ 
guished,  yet  the  government  report,  for  July  1,  places 
distributors’  stocks  of  reds,  pinks  and  other  grades  at 
288,626  cases  against  177,482  cases  one  year  previous. 

TUNA — Canners  on  the  West  Coast  are  oversold 
and  the  market  continues  firm.  Catches  over  the  past 
sixty  days  have  been  light  and  a  shortage  of  tuna  is 
predicted  for  the  rest  of  the  year  unless  a  much  more 
liberal  run  develops  for  bluefin.  Prices  for  new  pack 
California  sardines  are  being  withheld  pending  settle¬ 
ment  of  differences  between  packers  and  fishermen. 
Distributors’  holdings  of  all  sardines  as  of  July  1 
amounted  to  117,069  cases,  compared  with  112,072 
cases  on  the  same  date  in  1938.  Stocks  of  Maine  and 
imported  sardines  are  lower,  those  of  California  some 
28  per  cent  larger. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

An  Improved  Outlook — Pea  Prices  Holding — Corn  Packing 
Begins — Write  Your  Own  Tomato  Ticket — Rise  Expected  in 
Beets — Kraut  Markup — Beans  Firm — Government 
Purchase  Firms  Peaches — Salmon  Strong. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  4,  1939. 
ENERAL  MARKET  —  Distribution  picked  up 
during  July.  The  buyer  and  broker  are  appar¬ 
ently  feeling  better  as  usually  is  the  case  when 
prices  are  stable  and  volume  developing. 

Those  in  close  touch  with  retailers  claim  their  sales 
show  even  more  impressive  gains  than  wholesalers. 

Not  even  the  “dyed-in-the-wool”  optimist  looks  for 
any  sharp  advances,  but  everyone  is  agreed  that  the 
balance  of  the  year  will  show  stability  with  some 
items  increasing  in  value. 

ASPARAGUS — Stocks  are  low  in  canners’  hands  and 
the  1939  pack  has  already  been  well  sold.  Buying, 
however,  is  limited.  It’s  a  case  of  where  the  trade 
have  a  comfortable  working  stock  and  are  inclined  to 
wait  until  they  actually  need  the  goods. 

California  canners  particularly  are  well  sold  up  and 
have  only  broken  lots  left. 

PEAS — Interest  continues  to  center  in  this  prominent 
vegetable  item.  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  large  sweet 
peas  have  been  in  demand,  but  as  a  rule,  the  canner’s 
ideas  are  higher  than  the  buyer’s  with  the  result  that 
actual  volume  placed  has  been  small. 


No.  2  tin  standard  early  Junes  or  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas 
are  meeting  with  only  fair  sale  at  80  to  85  cents, 
factory. 

The  general  market  seems  to  be  established  and 
canners  are  holding  firm.  There  is  no  reason  why 
prices  cannot  be  maintained  unless  there  is  some 
crowding  to  unload. 

CORN — The  pack  started  during  the  past  week 
throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Already  canners 
are  offering  1939  goods  for  immediate  shipment.  Crop 
prospects  continue  good,  although  the  weather  that 
August  “dishes  out”  will  play  an  important  part  before 
the  final  bell  is  rung.  Some  prices  on  1939  packing  are : 

No.  2  tin  No.  10  tin 


Fancy  Whole  Kernel  Yellow .  $  .90  $4.75 

Fancy  Crushed  Yellow . 80  4.00 

Standard  Crushed  Yellow . 70  3.75 


TOMATOES — Whenever  one  talks  about  this  famous 
“Love  Apple”  the  conversation  drifts  back  to  the  ques¬ 
tion — what  is  the  matter  with  tomatoes?  Why  hasn’t 
the  market  done  something?  Why  are  prices  lower 
today  than  a  few  months  ago,  especially  when  tomatoes 
are  in  a  good  statistical  position? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  one  you  can 
answer  yourself,  Mr.  Reader.  It’s  a  case  of  writing 
your  own  ticket. 

Sales  have  been  made  in  Chicago  during  the  week, 
on  good  Indiana  packing,  at: 

No.  2  Standards .  $  .621/2  delivered 

No.  214  Standards . 821^4  delivered 

No.  10  Standards .  3.50  delivered 

The  1939  packing  operations  will  not  begin  much 
before  the  middle  of  this  month,  although  there  will 
be  a  few,  particularly  in  Southern  Indiana,  who  will 
get  started  somewhat  earlier. 

BEETS  —  Crop  conditions  are  not  of  the  best. 
Prospects  today  are  not  as  good  as  earlier  in  the  season 
and  this,  plus  a  marked  reduction  of  acreage  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  should  spell  for  better  price  levels  shortly. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  possible  to  buy  in  Wisconsin. 


No.  2  Fancy  Cut  Beets .  $  .55  factory 

No.  21/2  Fancy  Cut  Beets . 65  factory 

No.  10  Fancy  Cut  Beets .  2.70  factory 


SAUERKRAUT — Unfavorable  growing  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  weeks  has  turned  crop  prospects 
definitely  downward,  with  the  result  that  kraut  canners 
have  marked  up  their  prices.  It’s  difficult  today  to 
obtain  No.  2V2  fancy  kraut  at  under  65  cents,  factory, 
with  some  even  asking  more. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  — A  few  spotted 
showers  helped  to  relieve  the  tension  in  Wisconsin,  but 
there  is  little  if  any  evidence  of  a  large  crop.  As  a 
result,  most  canners  are  firm  in  their  holdings  and  are 
maintaining  as  a  minimum: 
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No.  2  tin  Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green .  $  .80 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Cut  Green . 95 


CANNED  FRUITS — It  looks  like  a  firm  market  on 
California  peaches.  In  addition  to  the  Government  pur¬ 
chasing  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  crop,  the  fruit 
is  running  to  small  sizes,  just  like  apricots,  and  buyers 
who  have  in  the  past  featured  large  sizes  like  5/7  and 
even  7  9  halves  to  the  tin  are  going  to  have  difficulty 
in  covering  wants.  A  fair  booking  at  the  tentative 
openings  has  been  recorded. 

The  apricot  pack  was  a  small  one,  not  any  larger 
than  last  year  and  has  already  been  sold  to  a  goodly 
degree.  Prices  are  firm  and  show  an  advance  over 
opening. 

Pears  are  in  the  lime-light  as  growers  are  demanding 
double  the  price  which  they  obtained  last  year,  which 
will  make  the  opening  prices  on  pears  quite  a  little 
higher  than  the  1938.  The  trade  await  that  opening. 

BERRIES — Reports  from  Maine  are  that  blueberries 
will  be  short  this  year.  Canners  of  the  Lone  Pine 
State  seem  reluctant  to  name  prices. 

Black  raspberries  were  short  in  both  Michigan  and 
New  York  with  the  result  that  the  market  on  No.  10 
tin  water  grade  has  advanced  to  $7.00,  factory. 

Columbian  red  raspberries  are  meeting  with  fair  play 
at  around  $1.25  for  No.  2,  20  degree,  and  $5.25  for 
No.  10  in  water. 

Gooseberries  have  already  been  cleaned  up  and  it 
looks  as  if  buyers  will  have  to  go  to  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  if  they  want  any. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Salmon  is  strong  and  advancing. 
Some  little  nervousness  has  crept  into  the  Maine  sar¬ 
dine  situation,  but  one  does  not  hear  of  any  price 
cutting.  The  Fall  pack  of  shrimp  is  scheduled  to  start 
the  middle  of  this  month  and  with  spots  well  cleaned 
up,  the  new  packing  should  meet  with  ready  movement. 
Tuna  continues  strong  as  stocks  on  the  Coast  as  well 
as  in  distributors  hands  are  light. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

When  the  Monopoly  Committee  which  now  consists 
of  three  members  of  the  Senate  and  three  from  the 
House,  and  six  representatives  of  different  departments 
of  the  Government,  make  a  further  study  toward  the 
strengthening  of  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  and  curb  the 
tendency  toward  concentration  of  control  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Economic  System  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  they 
ought  to  interview  the  food  brokers  in  various  markets 
of  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Law  was  passed  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  concentration  of  buying  which  brings  to 
the  fore  that  oft-repeated  saying  — 100  buyers  are 
better  than  one  buyer. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  FOODS  ASSOCIATION— 
The  Annual  Exposition  and  Convention  of  this  group 
of  food  men  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago, 
August  29th  to  September  1st.  An  excellent  program 
has  been  provided.  Health  foods  are  coming  to  the 
fore  more  and  more  every  year  and  many  canners 
would  profit  by  attending  this  meeting. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Splendid  Volume  of  Business — Peach  Agreement  Helpful — The 
Tentative  Prices — No  Prices  On  Pears  As  Yet — New  Prices 
On  Pineapple  And  Pineapple  Juice — Utah  Sugar  Peas  Quoted. 

San  Francisco,  August  3,  1939. 

PRICES — Opening  price  announcements  came  thick 
and  fast  during  the  last  week  of  July,  along  with 
many  revisions  of  spot  prices,  and  a  splendid  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  is  being  booked.  Prices  have  appar¬ 
ently  appealed  to  the  distributing  trade  since  many 
members  who  have  been  operating  largely  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis  have  stepped  in  and  covered  require¬ 
ments  more  fully  than  in  several  seasons.  As  far  as 
California  is  concerned,  there  is  scarcely  an  item  in  the 
list  on  which  there  is  much  chance  for  an  excessively 
large  pack,  hence  the  lively  interest  at  this  time. 

PEACHES  —  A  feature  of  the  week  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  ratification  and  signing  of  a  cling 
peach  marketing  program,  more  than  65  per  cent  of 
both  growers  and  canners  having  agreed  to  this.  The 
marketing  order,  which  goes  into  effect  at  midnight  on 
August  4,  included  the  formation  of  a  surplus  pool  for 
sale  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 
This  organization  will  purchase  20,000  tons  at  $20  a 
ton,  with  the  understanding  that  private  canners  will 
pay  at  least  this  price.  Canners  are  contracting  fruit 
at  this  price  and  in  some  instances  are  caring  for  the 
hauling.  Strict  grading  rules  have  been  drawn  up. 
Peaches  must  be  2%  inches  in  diameter  this  season  to 
be  considered  No.  1,  with  the  exception  of  southern 
California  fruit,  where  the  minimum  size  will  be  21/4. 
inches. 

FRUITS  —  Tentative  prices  on  1939  fruits  were 
brought  out  by  the  California  Packing  Corporation 
under  date  of  July  26  for  August  and  September  de¬ 
livery.  The  No.  214  sizes  are  listed  herewith,  with 
other  sizes  in  the  usual  proportion: 

Choice  Standard  Second  Water 

No.  2 '4  No.  2 '4  No.  2'b  No.  2'/i 


Apricots  .  $165  $1.30  $1.20  $1.10 

Apricots—  Peeled  .  2.00  1.45 

Grapes  Seedless  .  1.50  1.35  1.15 

Peaches,  Clin>r  .  1.27'2  1.17',4  1.10  1.05 


PEARS — No  prices  have  been  named  on  Bartlett 
pears  but  it  is  anticipated  that  these  will  be  brought 
out  within  a  few  days  since  the  cost  of  canning  fruit 
has  been  about  determined.  Tentative  prices  have  been 
named  on  figs  at  671,4  cents  for  buffet,  $1.15  for  No.  1 
tall,  $1.85  for  No.  21/0  and  $6.25  for  No.  10.  Fruits  for 
Salad  are  quoted  at  75  cents  for  buffet,  $1.30  for  No.  1 
tall,  $1.70  for  No.  2  tall,  $2.20  for  No.  2i/-j  and  $7.30  for 
No.  10.  Fruit  Cocktail  is  quoted  in  the  new  list  at  671,4 
cents  for  buffet,  $1.10  for  No.  1  tall,  $1.45  for  No.  2 
tall,  $1.90  for  No.  2V'>  and  $6.15  for  No.  10.  Prepared 
prunes  are  quoted  at  50  cents  for  buffet,  8714  cents 
for  No.  1  tall,  $1.05  for  No.  2  tall,  $1.30  for  No.  21,4 
and  $4.30  for  No.  10.  These  prices  are  for  buyer’s 
label,  unlabeled,  and  C.P.C.  brands  other  than  Del 
Monte  or  featured  brands.  The  Del  Monte  list  has  also 
appeared  and  includes  Elberta  freestone  peaches. 
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halves  and  sliced,  at  $1.07V2  for  No.  1  tall,  $1.80  for 
No.  2Yi  and  $6.25  for  No.  10. 

PINEAPPLE — Effective  July  29,  or  July  31,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  firm,  new  price  lists  on  Hawaiian  pineapple 
and  pineapple  juice  made  their  appearance,  these  cov¬ 
ering  goods  for  shipment  to  September  30,  1939.  A 
feature  of  the  list  is  the  fact  that  the  prices  are  on  the 
basis  of  f.o.b.  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  instead  of  San  Francisco. 
This  change  has  been  made  to  bring  pineapple  into 
line  with  the  practice  followed  with  other  canned  prod¬ 
ucts,  that  is,  f.o.b.  shipping  point  near  source  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Distributors  will  have  to  take  transportation 
costs  into  consideration  in  comparing  the  new  list  with 
former  ones.  The  new  list  follows : 


24/No.  214 

’  24 /No.  m 
Flat 

1  24 /No.  2 

Tall 

Approx.  Shipping 

Weiirht  per  Cs . 

.  57  lbs. 

30  lbs. 

39  lbs. 

Approx.  Net 

Contents  . 

15  ox. 

1  lb.  4  07.. 

Slu-ed  . . .  $1.70  $0.05  $1.42'/:: 

Pineapple 


Pars  .  .  1.42'/" 

Chunklets  .  1.70  .05  . 

Tidbits  .  1.70  . . . 1U2^ 

Crushed  .  1.70  .  1.27'/(> 


48/ No.  1 

48  No.  211 

72/ 

6 /No.  10 

6/No.  10 

Flat 

Cyl. 

Buffet 

in  Syrup 

in  Juice 

Approx.  ShippinK 

WeiKht  per  Cs. 

38  lbs. 

54  lbs. 

50  lbs. 

49  lbs 

49  lbs. 

Apjirox.  Net 

Contents  . 

9  07.. 

14  07.. 

9  07.. 

lb.  12  ox. 

6  lb.  10  07.. 

Slieed  . 

$0.80 

$6.00 

$5.75 

I’ineapplc 

Chnnklets  . 

b.OO 

'licibits  . 

.62'" 

6.00 

5.75 

Crusbecl  . 

.80 

.85 

.65 

5.75 

Crusbeil 

5,25 

Crushed 

for  Confee . 

5.25 

The  new  prices  on  pineapple  juice  are; 


Tall 

Cyl. 

12/46  oz. 

24  /  No.  2 '/" 

24  No.  2 
Tall 

48  No.  211 
Cyl. 

72  ' 

Buffet 

6 /No.  10 

Approx.  Ship. 

Weight 

Per  Case  ..47  lbs. 

56  lbs. 

38  lbs. 

52  lbs. 

48  lbs. 

48  lbs. 

Approx.  Net 

Contents  ..  1  <(t.. 

14  fl.  07.. 

1  Pt.. 

10  n.  oz. 

1  pt., 

2  fl.  oz. 

12  fl.  oz. 

7  fl.  oz. 

3  <its. 

Unsw .  $2.17'/. 

$1.3^'"’ 

$0.95 

$0.67'/" 

$0.47 '4 

$4.50 

These  prices  are  subject  to  a  2 >,4  per  cent  discount 
on  fancy  pineapple  and  all  sizes  of  pineapple  juice  when 


shipments  are  made  unlabeled  or  under  other  than 
packers’  featured  brands. 

“LANDED”  COSTS— The  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  is  advising  its  brokers  of  what  landed  costs 
will  approximate  when  shipped  by  direct  steamer,  via 
Panama  Canal  to  Atlantic,  East  Coast  or  Gulf  ports ;  by 
steamer,  trans-shipped  at  San  Francisco  to  Atlantic, 
East  Coast  or  Gulf  ports ;  by  steamer  to  San  Francisco 
and  other  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call,  and  rail  shipments 
from  San  Francisco  or  other  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call. 
In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  port  tolls  vary 
rather  widely  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Currently,  tolls 
are  15  cents  a  ton  at  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  25  cents  at  Los  Angeles,  and  50  cents  at 
Portland.  To  further  assist  buyers  in  figuring  their 
landed  cost,  a  table  has  been  prepared  showing  the 
number  of  cases  per  ton  of  the  various  sizes  and 
grades,  these  ranging  from  35.1  cases  in  the  case  of 
No.  21/2  fancy  to  105.3  in  cases  of  24  No.  1  flats,  all 
grades.  (See  also  1939  Almanac,  page  236). 

PEAS — Formal  opening  prices  on  Utah  pack  sugar 
peas  have  been  named  by  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration.  On  Del  Monte  brand  these  are  the  same  as 
the  tentative  prices  named  some  time  ago,  but  in  the 
meantime  all  one-sieve  peas  have  been  sold.  On  extra 
standards  prices  have  been  advanced  on  No.  303  to 
82V1>  cents  from  75  cents  in  the  case  of  four-sieve  and 
a  similar  advance  has  been  made  in  4-sieve  standards 
in  the  No.  1  tall  size  to  85  cents,  while  No.  lO’s  in  this 
grade  and  sieve  have  been  upped  40  cents  to  $4.15.  This 
firm  has  also  brought  out  formal  opening  prices  on  its 
Midwest  pack  peas.  Tentative  opening  prices  on  Utah 
pack  and  Midwest  pack  of  lima  beans  were  also  brought 
out  late  in  July.  Prices  are  slightly  higher  than  the 
spot  prices  that  have  been  in  effect.  For  Del  Monte 
brand  of  Utah  pack  prices  are:  Tiny  green.  No.  2  tall, 
$1.50;  blended  green,  85  cents,  $1.15;  $1.25  and  $6.25, 
re.spectively,  for  11  oz.  tall.  No.  303,  No.  2  tall  and 
No.  10.  Opening  price  on  Del  Monte  brand  Utah  pack 
peas  and  diced  carrots  is  $1.10  for  No.  2  tall.  Mission 
brand  is  quoted  at  85  cents, 

SARDINES — Sardine  fishing  was  due  to  get  under 
way  August  1  in  Northern  California  waters,  but  little 
will  be  done  until  a  price  agreement  is  reached  between 
fishermen  and  packers.  Fishermen  are  asking  for  $12 
a  ton,  while  packers  contend  that  the  low  price  of  oil 
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and  meal  does  not  warrant  the  payment  of  more  than 

$10. 

SALMON — Some  salmon  packers  have  advanced 
prices  on  Alaska  reds  to  $2.25  a  dozen,  but  others  are 
still  selling  at  $2.15.  The  Bristol  Bay  pack  is  about 
700,000  cases  less  than  that  of  last  year,  but  some  other 
districts  are  making  a  fair  showing.  Costs  are  defi¬ 
nitely  higher  and  some  operators  contend  that  a  price 
of  $2.50  on  the  new  pack  will  be  necessary  to  break 
even. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou’- 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimping  Season  Opens  August  10th — Hurricane  Season  in 
the  Gulf — Prices  Strong  on  Canned  Shrimp — Oysters  Reported 
in  Good  Condition  but  Not  Plentiful — Packing  Okra — 
What  Okra  Is. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  3,  1939. 

SHRIMP — Production  of  shrimp  continues  at  a  low 
ebb.  The  fall  shrimp  season  opens  on  August  10, 
and  the  boats  are  allowed  to  fish  in  the  Bay,  and 
then  there  will  be  plenty  small  and  medium  shrimp, 
but  mighty  few  large  jumbo  shrimp,  because  the 
shrimp  boats  will  not  fish  in  the  Gulf  as  long  as  they 
are  allowed  to  fish  in  the  Bay. 

It  is  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  small  boats  to 
venture  in  the  Gulf,  especially  now  that  the  hurricane 
season  is  on  and  there  are  so  many  disturbances  in 
the  Gulf. 

Very  few  shrimpers  are  working  now  in  this  section, 
as  the  majority  of  them  have  laid  up  their  boats, 
waiting  for  the  shrimp  canning  season  to  open 
August  10. 

Apalachicola,  Fla.,  is  getting  some  shrimp  and  the 
local  dealers  here  are  drawing  their  supply  from  there 
and  also  the  local  cold  storage.  However,  there  is  not 
much  large  frozen  shrimp  left  in  the  cold  storage  here. 

The  price  of  large  canned  shrimp  is  strong  at  $1.15 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  oystermen  report  the  oysters  in 
our  Bay  in  good  condition,  but  not  so  plentiful,  and 
don’t  know  whether  the  scarcity  complained  of  is 
genuine,  or  just  the  talk  of  the  oystermen,  which  they 
hand  out  every  year  at  this  time.  Anyhow,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  oysters  on  the  reefs  at  this  time  can  not  fully 
be  determined  until  the  oyster  season  opens  and  the 
men  go  to  work  on  the  reefs. 

The  raw  oyster  season  opens  in  this  section  on 
September  1,  but  there  will  not  be  any  canning  of 
oysters  until  December. 

Oysters  have  to  be  fat  and  plump  and  the  weather 
cold  before  any  canning  is  done,  otherwise  it  is  un¬ 
profitable  to  can  them,  due  to  the  shrinkage  in  poor 
oysters  is  much  greater  than  in  fat  ones,  and  oysters 
don’t  live  long  out  of  the  water  in  hot  weather. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90c  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Some  inquiries  are  coming  in  for  canned  oysters, 
which  indicates  that  the  months  with  an  “R”  are 
approaching. 


OKRA — The  okra  pack  is  moving  along  as  well  as 
can  be  expected,  because  not  much  acreage  was  planted, 
and  the  pack  always  moves  in  a  skip-stop  manner,  and 
extends  through  a  long  period  of  time,  due  to  several 
crops  being  gathered  from  the  same  plant. 

It  is  interesting  to  realize  how  comparatively  few 
people  know  about  okra,  outside  of  the  Southern  States, 
yet  the  okra  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  vegetables  in 
this  country,  and  the  pack  ranks  next  to  snap  beans 
in  importance  in  the  South. 

The  pack  has  never  been  aggressively  marketed  in 
the  North  nor  East,  therefore  whatever  consumption 
it  enjoys  is  largely  due  to  the  merits  of  the  okra. 

The  okra  is  a  tall  plant,  of  the  mallow  family,  grown 
exclusively  in  the  South  and  bears  a  long,  straight, 
fuzzy  pod,  resembling  a  smooth  corn  cob  with  an 
acorn  top.  This  vegetable  on  account  of  its  mucil¬ 
aginous  qualities  is  excellent  for  giving  body  to  soups, 
and  for  thickening  stews  and  gravies. 

The  okra  is  canned  in  three  ways.  The  matured, 
which  is  canned  plain,  cut  up  and  also  with  tomato  or 
tomato  paste,  then  the  young  okra,  which  is  canned 
whole,  plain. 

The  price  of  new  pack  cut  okra  is  80c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  and  the  whole  is  90c,  with  no  price  available  on 
okra  and  tomato. 


WHEN 


NEEDS 


ARISE  FOR  ANY  KIND 


OF  EQUIPMENT,  ACCESSORIES  SUPPLIES  and  SUNDRIES 

Consult  Your  New  Langsenkamp  Catalog 

%  Lanssenkdmp  is  headquarters  For  all  canning  plant  needs.  Stocks  oF 
many  types  oF  accessories  and  supplies  are  carried.  Whenever  a  need 
arises  consult  your  copy  oF  the  new  Langsenkamp  Catalog  No.  38. 

Cross  index  in  back  will  direct  you  to  anything  you  are  looking  For  .  . 
in  addition  to  major  equipment,  such  things  as  Blanching  Buckets;  Gal¬ 
vanized  Ware;  Buckets,  Dippers,  Measures,-  Scoops,  Funnels,  etc.,  in 
monel,  stainless  Steel  and  other  materials;  Rubber  Hose;  Brass  Valves,- 
Sanitary  Fittings;  Knives;  Thermometers  and  Temperature  Regulators,  and 
many  other  items. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

^'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  HAYNIE 

TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot 
W ater  Scalder  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 

Write  for  ci 


A.ir  .UOBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Xm  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


August  7,  1939 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 


Central 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2 Mi- . . 

Large,  No.  2%—..... _ _ _ _ 

Medium,  No.  2Mi . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans...... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall.................. 

Large.  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq. _ 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq. . 

Small,  No.  1  sq _ ............. 

Green  Tips,  60/M,  2s.«......»..> 

Green  Tim,  40/60,  2s.... _ 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s _ ...... 

Green  Cuts,  2s . . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2....« 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax.  No.  2.._........ 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2— ....... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  _ _ 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green 
No.  2  Medium  Green..„....„ 

No.  10  . — - 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White-.. . . 

No.  10  . . . . — _ 

Na  2  Soaked . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


2.36 


2.00 

2.30 

1.65 

7.60 

1.00 


2.10 

2.60 


..  3 


25 

65 

90 

57Mt 

55 

40 

75 

90 

50 

80 

25 

70 

65 

62% 

65 


57% 

,90 


1.25 

7.00 

1.10 

1.10 

5.50 
.65 

4.50 
.571/ 

3.76 

.60 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2-.. 
No.  2% 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  _ 


1.00  . 

.  1.20 

2.96  4.00 

.62  Mi  .65 

.80  .85 

2.76  2.75 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 

Na  10  _ — 

Std.  Dic^,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  _ 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

Pancy  No.  2..- _ _ 


4.00 


Central 
Low  High 


2.60  2.60 
2.40  2.60 

sii'io  2"i6 

2.30  2.36 

1.65  1.76 

7.60  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 


2.66 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 


2.36 

2.30 

2.16 

2.20 

2.10 


2.46 

2.40 

2.26 

2.26 

2.60 


1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

5.00 

4.76 

5.00 

.76 

.67% 

.86 

.85 

1.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

2.75 

2.75 

3.35 

3.25 

3.76 

1.80 

1.25 

1.35 

1.00 

1.35 

6.60 

6.00 

6.60 

4.85 

6.50 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

4.75 

5.00 

5.25 

.96 

.75 

.95 

4.75 

4.60 

6.00 

.80 

.75 

.80 

4.15 

3.75 

4.50 

.76 

.65 

.75 

3.35 

3.50 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

4.76 

... 

1.00 

1.15 

.60 

.65 

— 

2.65 

3.26 

. 

1.60 

1.36 

1.60 

1.60 

7.60 

1.25 

1.30 

1.20 

1.15 

1.30 

1.26 

1.25 

6.00 

.96 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.87% 

3.76 

4.00 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.96 

1.00 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2..... 

No.  10  . — . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2... . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2-. 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

Na  10  _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2— . 

Na  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.—...—. 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  Na  2 _ _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.-.-, 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

Na  10  . . 

Std,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

dThite,  Fancy  No.  2... . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.. 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  — . 


.80  .85 

4.26  4.75 

.67ya  .77% 

3.75  . 

.65  .70 

.  3.76 

.77%  .87% 
4.00  4.26 

.70  .75 

3.40  4.00 

.62%  .67% 
3.30  3.76 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No,  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s............ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  8s _ — 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  6s..—- 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s....—— 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s.... _ ....... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s....—— 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . — - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . — - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . — 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4b . — — 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 . — — 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . — — 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . — - 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  88..——— 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is--.. 
No.  2  Esc.  Std.  Alaskas,  28.-.- 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s..— 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48..— 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  68...... 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is— 
No.  10  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s— 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8b.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  88. . - 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4b . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s..........— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is— — 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s— — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48—— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . — - 

Soaked,  2b 

lOs  _ — _ 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked . - 

lOs  - . 

PUMPKIN 


.70 


.80 

4.00 

.60 

3.00 


.86 

2.60 


.85 

4.60 

.76 

4.00 


.95  1.00 


.85 

.80 

.77% 


1.45 

1.15 

1.00 

.85 


.86  . 

.80  .86 
.77%  .80 


4.50  4.76 

4.26  4.25 

4.00  4.15 


.77%  .80 

.46  . 

2.00  . 

.60  . 

2.90  . 


2.76 

3.00 

rancyp  no,  z . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

1 

1 

1 

.75 

.85 

.90 

No.  a  ’  . . 

.90 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

.80 

3.76 

P*.  : 
o  : 
o  o : 

.76 

3.26 

3.35 

.80 

3.60 

.86 

SAUER  KRAUT 

No.  2%  _ _ 

Na  8  _  ... 

No.  10  _ 

2.76  3.00 


.60  .80 
.92%  1.10 


1.10  1.20 


1.10  1.26 


SPINACH 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fn.  Limas. 
Triple,  Na  2—— 


.60 

.65 


.80 

1.00 

3.50 


.70 

T.'se 


.70  .86 

.77%  1.10 
.95  . 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

.90 

1.10 

.90 

1.06 

4.60 

5.25 

4.60 

5.26 

.77% 

.80 

•77% 

.85 

4.50 

5.00 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

.76 

.85 

4.16 

4.60 

.62% 

.65 

3.20 

3.35 

4.25 

.82% 

.87% 

.80 

1.06 

6.00 

.80 

5.25 

6.00 

6.25 

.70 

.76 

a—... 

.75 

4.26 


.96 

4.76 


.72%  .80 
3.60  4.00 


.70 

3.40 

.70 

3.75 


.75 

3.60 

.95 

4.76 


.67%  .82% 
3.50  4.50 

.62%  .70 
3.25  4.00 


.60 

2.00 


.66 

2.36 


30 

15 

10 

00 

90 

85 

82% 

77% 


1.35 

1.20 

1.15 

1.10 

1.25 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.00 

1.15 


1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 


.97%  1.16 
.95  1.10 

.92%  1.06 


.80 

.95 

1.10 

1.16 

.77% 

.80 

1.10 

.67% 

.80 

•77% 

.95 

5.00 

6.76 

5.00 

5.25 

4.76 

5.00 

3.76 

4.76 

4.50 

4.76 

3.60 

1.40 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

1.25 

1.30 

1.30 

1.45 

1.16 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.25 

1.05 

1.05 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

6.00 

1.00 

1.05 

6.25 

5.50 

6.50 

4.76 

5.50 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.90 

5.00 

6.26 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

3.76 

4.00 

4.25 

4.60 

4.00 

4.50 

.60 

.90 

.96 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.60 

.65 

3.50 

.65 

.70 

.80 

.85 

2.40 

2.50 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

.60 

.66 

.76 

.80 

2.76 

8.26 

Tie 

4“20 

.65 

.85 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

.97%  1.15 

2.75 

3.25 

3.35 

4.35 
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Eastern 
Low  HiKh 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . -70 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . .  2.76 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . .  3.26 


Central 
Low  High 


.80 

.82% 


.87% 


3.00 


.97%  1.10 


.75 

1.00 


3.50 


TOBLATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  2%  .  1.20 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  2%  . — . 97 

No.  3  . ••••••• 

No.  10  .  315 


.75 

1.00 


3.50 


1.06 

1.25 


1.10 

1.35 


.45  .47% 

.67%  .80 

.95  1.10 


Std.,  No.  1 . 


.37%  .42% 


No.  2  . 57%  .67% 


.40 

.60 


.42% 

.67% 


TOMATO  PUREE 


No.  10 


TOMATO  JUICE 
No.  1  . 


No.  2,  tall.. 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


.60 


Canned  Fruits 


apples 


No.  10,  water . . 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  - 

No.  2  Std . . 

No.  10  . . . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy.~. - - 

No.  2%,  Choice. - - 

No.  2%.  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  08.  . . . 

No.  2  - 

No.  6  — 


grapefruit  JUICE 

No.  8oo‘'r."."“!!”!.’....!C - 

No.  2  _ 

46  08 . . . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2%......»..» 

No.  10  . . 

Choice,  No.  2% — . . 

No.  10  _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% — 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water - 

No.  10,  Syrup......~~~.... 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P. - 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y,  C.,  No.  2% - 

Choice,  No.  2%....„»........._~ 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Ex.  Std.,  Slie.  Yel.,  No.  1  TalU 
Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2 

No.  10,  Fancy . . 

Peeled,  No.  10.  Solid  Pack.... 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 
Buffet  ... 

No.  211 
No.  2  ... 

No.  2% 

46  08.  ... 

No.  10  . 


.47%  .60 

1.00  1.10 

1.66  1.65 


1.35  1.36 


.47%  .52% 

1.25  . 


1.65  1.90 

1.37% 

TeO  6.‘35 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.20 

1.50 


Solid  Pack 
.96  1.00 

1.20  1.30 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


3.85 

.76 


.97% 


4.00 


3.10  . 

With  puree 
.62%  .66 
.70  .72% 


.85 

.95 

.80 

.90 

.87% 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.97% 

2.65 

3.00 

2.40 

3.00 

2.75 

2.80 

.40 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.10 

.37% 

.35 

.40 

.62% 

2.75 

2.60 

2.76 

2.70 

2.80 

.40 

.55 

.66 

.80 

.70 

.80 

2.75 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.65 

2.75 

.76 

.65 

.67% 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

3.50 

3.76 

^  2.90 

3.00 

2.35 

2.55 

3.26 

2.90 

3.35 

2.90 

3.15 

3.00 

3.25 

.76 

3.00 

.67% 

2.85 

.80 

3.25 

.70  . 

3.36  _ 

— 

1.85 

1.60 

1.25 

2.00 

1.75 

1.30 

Florida 

Texas 

California 

.85 

2.25 

.90 

2.46 

.82%  .85 

.77V 

.80 

1.07V 

1.10 

4.60 

4.76 

4.00 

4.35 

.47% 

4571/ 

•D  1  y-2 

i!37% 

9  171/ 

...... 

_ . 

3.76  . 

4.50 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


2.20 

7.30 


1.00 

3.50 


2.25 

7.66 


1.10 

sies 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . 

No.  10  _ 


1.70  1.76 

1.50  1.65 

1.37%  1.40 
3.25  3.50 

5.60  6.75 

3.25  3.50 

1.42%  1.47% 
1.30  1.45 

1.17%  1.22% 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . «... 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


1.35 

1.45 

1.45 

1.50 

. 

6.00 

5.50 

6.00 

:  b 
: 

1.10 

— 

i.oo 

.87% 

.90 

1.35 

r.'Sb 

4.25 

4.00 

4.26 

6.00 

6.26 

2.00 

2.16 

1.70 

1.95 

1.60 

1.76 

1.35 

6.00 

1.45 

1.50 

1.65 

7.25 

7.50 

6.00 

6.00 

1.65 

7.25 

7.50 

5.00 

6.50 

1.75 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  08 . . . 

No.  2,  19  08. . 

No.  2,  17  OB.....„.. 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb.. 

lb . 

lb . 

OYSTERS 


.70 

1.25 

1.12% 


il 


Std.,  4  08. . . . . . 

5  08.  . . . . 

10  08 . . 

Selects,  6  os . . . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1.............. 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1... 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


.96 

1.05 

...  1.00 

.90  ...... 

1.15 

1.26 

...  1.80 

2.10 

1.50 

1.76 

1.90 

2.20 

1.80  . 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.85  . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

.  5.75 

5.75  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small.. 

No.  1,  Medium.. 

No.  1,  Large.. 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . . .  3.76 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 3.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton _ .... .  . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 4.25 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . . ....  3.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s......„_.«.„  ...... 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’a..... . . . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . .  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48*b . . .  . 

%*  . . 

%8  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 


2.15 

1.56 

1.65 


1.26 

1.15 

.76 

lisii 

1.05 

1.60 


2.25 
1.65 
1.80 

2.26 
1.30 
1.35 


1.90 

1.10 

1.75 


Southern 

T.ib  iTib 


1.70 

3.25 


1.70 

3.35 


9.60  11.00 

5.25  5.75 

3.65  4.20 

9.00  10.60 


6.76 

3.50 


6.25 

3.85 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Scales,  motor  truck  and  all  industrial  weighing. 
All  sizes  and  capacities.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed  five  years. 
Shipped  on  thirty  day  free  trial.  Our  large  production  and 
quick  turn-over  enable  us  to  offer  extremely  low  prices.  Bonded 
Scale  Company,  102  Kingston  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery,  wrecking 
three  plants.  All  kinds  of  tomato,  pea,  bean  and  corn  equipment. 
Ellendale  Cannery,  Lewes,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  Ayars  No.  1  Tomato  Filler,  Serial  No. 
Series  C-7207.  A-1  condition.  Very  reasonably  priced.  Shawano 
Canning  Company,  Shawano,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — One  Meri-ill  &  Soule  six-pocket  Corn  Filler; 
one  No.  7  Coi-n  Silker;  one  Corn  Blending  tank.  Address  Box 
A-2381,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Canning  Factory,  completely  equipped. 
Located  in  tomato  growing  section  on  State  Highway  and  Pa. 
Railroad  at  Cordova,  Md.  Correspondence  invited.  Edward 
S.  Appel,  Liquidator,  Hillsboro,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Whole  Red  and  Green  Chili  Peppers  in  Brine. 
The  J.  J.  Garvey  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Salesmanager.  Having  served  years 
with  one  of  the  best  known  canned  foods  brokerage  houses, 
knowing  and  known  by  most  buyers  and  with  a  long  reputation 
as  a  salesman,  am  able  to  set  up  a  sales  department  for  a 
large  aggressive  canner.  Of  the  40  plus  class,  but  healthy  and 
active,  upon  immediate  call.  Address  Box  B-2375,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Executive,  twenty-five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  food  business,  would  like  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  with  canner  interested  in  adding  specialties  to  his  line  to 
put  it  on  an  all  year  around  basis.  Complete  data  as  to  produc¬ 
tion  and  merchandising  of  the  following  products  available: 
Soups  (condensed  and  ready-to-serve),  all  tomato  products, 
table  sauces,  fancy  pickles,  preserves,  jellies  and  marmalades, 
maraschino  cherries,  olives,  plum  and  fig  puddings,  pork  and 
beans,  brown  bread,  prepared  spaghetti,  glass  and  tins,  cranberry 
sauce,  honey,  prepared  mustard,  flavoring  extracts,  salad  dress¬ 
ings  (long  keeping),  olive  oil,  prune  juice,  prepared  prunes,  etc. 
Sales  contacts  in  all  large  markets.  Record  or  profitable  results. 
Best  references.  Address  Box  B-2379,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Canned  Food  Salesman  to  cover  New  England 
and  part  of  New  York.  Must  have  his  own  car  and  be  willing 
to  work  on  commission.  Box  B-2380,  The  Canning  Trade. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


TOMATO  CRUSHER  and  PUMP 

CRUSHES  &  CONVEYS  REGARDLESS  OF  SIZE  OR  QUANTITY 
This  combiaation  of  Chop¬ 
per  or  Crusher  and  Pump 
has  proven  very  successful 
on  Tomatoes,  Apples  and 
like  foods.  Built  entirely 
of  Stainless  Steel  where 
food  comes  in  contact  with 
the  metal.  Built  either 
combination  as  shown,  or  separately;  belt  or  motor  drive. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS,  Wood 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

CANNED  FOODS 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Phelps  Can  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Company,  Cambridge,  Md. 

;  «  INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  , 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SUGAR 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


NOTHING  LEFT 

He :  Come  on,  honey,  let’s  play  tennis. 

She:  Can’t.  I  played  tennis  yesterday  and  there’s 
a  blister  on  my  hands. 

He :  Then  let’s  take  a  hike. 

She:  Can’t.  Took  a  hike  yesterday  and  my  heel  is 
blistered. 

He:  Well,  for  gosh  sake,  let’s  go  horseback  riding. 

She :  Can’t.  Er,  I  was  horseback  riding  yesterday. 

A  state  inspector  of  a  lunatic  asylum  went  to  the 
telephone  and  found  difficulty  in  getting  his  connection. 
Exasperated,  he  shouted  to  the  operator:  “Look  here, 
girl,  do  you  know  who  I  am?” 

“No,”  came  back  the  calm  reply,  “but  I  know  where 
you  are.” 

“There  are  no  more  enterprising  young  men.  Why, 
I  remember  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  young  man  to 
start  out  as  a  clerk  and  in  a  few  years  own  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Yes,  but  cash  registers  have  been  invented  since 
then.” 

She  was  a  bossy,  dominating  woman,  and  at  last  she 
managed  to  persuade  an  unfortunate  little  man  to  take 
her  on  for  life. 

At  the  wedding  service,  when  the  parson  asked: 
“Wilt  thou  have  this  woman?”  she  blurted  out:  “He 
will!” 

An  old-fashioned  girl  who  believes  in  safety  first  is 
the  one  who  takes  her  cigarette  out  of  her  mouth  before 
pulling  her  nightgown  on  over  her  head. 

“Great  Scott !  I’ve  forgotten  who  wrote  Tvanhoe.’  ” 

“I’ll  tell  you  if  you’ll  tell  me  who  the  dickens  wrote 
the  ‘Tale  of  Two  Cities.’  ” 

She — “Dearest,  is  there  anything  in  life  but  love?” 

He — “Nothing,  sweet.  Will  dinner  be  ready  soon?” 

SILLY  STORY 

Two  kittens  were  watching  a  tennis  match. 

First — “Aw  let’s  go.” 

Second — “No,  wait  a  minute.  My  old  man’s  in  this 
racquet.” 

“I  paid  five  hundred  dollars  for  my  dog.” 

“What  kind?” 

“Part  bull  and  part  collie.” 

“What  part  is  bull?” 

“The  part  about  paying  five  hundred  dollars  for 
him.” 
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NEWTPI 


The  Sixth  Edition  of 


Qo4Hfuete> 
GounAe>  Ui 
Gcuui/Uui 


A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


''Every 

Conner 


copy  of 
this 


Postagi 

Prepail 


PJLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

Sh.  MAIN  OFFICE 

baltimore;^  md.  ^ 


31^ 


Size  6x9,  360  paaes,  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


—BY  THE  SEVERE  UNBIASED  TESTS  OF  OUR 
AMERICAN  EXPERIMENTAL  STATIONS 


Is  NOT  secured  by  chance  crossing  of  just  any 
approved  inbreds.  Back  of  every  successful  hybrid 
there  must  not  only  be  many  generations  of  purelined 
inbreds,  bred  to  contribute  certain  sure  characteristics 
of  uniformity,  flavor,  color,  tenderness,  yield  or  resis¬ 
tance  to  disease  and  adverse  conditions, — but  in  the 
actual  crossing  of  these  tested  inbreds  only  those  must 
be  used  which  are  KNOWN  and  PROVEN  to  "Niche" 
well,  and  to  insure  that  the  resulting  HYBRID  will 


achieve  the  intended  results  both  in  the  field  and  in 
the  final  crop. 

In  no  other  breeding  work  is  found  more  forceful 

"Pacw^  ci^  auA  if£o-^an  that 

BLOOD  TELLS 

(§  @0 

J 


308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


